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CHRONICLE. 


FR Usst4 has added to the obligation under which she 

had already placed China by promising to lend her 
16,000,000. The money is to be provided, apparently, 
by French financiers ; but it is Russia that lends it ; and 
as she is not generally credited with disinterested philan- 
thropy, the question naturally suggests itself, What 
recompense does she expect for the service? The 
answer may probably be found in a rectification of the 
Chinese frontier. As the line of the Siberian Railway 
now runs, it would have to make a great bend round 
Northern Manchuria. Russia would naturally like to 
avoid this, and the acquiescence of China in a straight 
cut across the province of Hei-lung-kiang, with an ocean- 
port for the Railway, is anticipated as one probable 
expression of gratitude. 


There seems to be an uneasy feeling that events in the 
Far East are not settling themselves quite so easily as 
might be wished, notwithstanding the signature of the 
Treaty and the promise of Japan to modify its conditions 
as desired. Sooner or later, China will probably perceive 
that the action of Russia was scarcely disinterested ; but 
the refusal of England to join in the demonstration of the 
three Powers will doubtless be represented at Peking, in 
the meantime, in a sufficiently unfriendly light. 


The Shahzada continues his triumphal progress as a 
royal sightseer. He has not yet been to the Tower, nor 
to Madame Tussaud’s, so far as we are informed, but 
no doubt these distractions will come in time. His days 
are fully occupied as it is. The Military Tournament, 
we regret to see, did not impress him; at least we are 
relying upon the impeccable reporters, who watch every 
shadow upon his face. Perhaps there was too much 
mumming in the show to deceive Nasrullah Khan, who 
must have seen some pretty fighting himself. We learn 
with relief that the appearance of the soldiers on another 
occasion excited his admiration. We should like to have 
seen that admiration, chiefly because we are curious as to 
how an Afghan expresses such a feeling so as to be under- 
stood by an English journalist. The mosque at Woking 
cannot have astonished him ; we cannot teach the Orient 
much about mosques. And as to the review at Aldershot, 
the descriptive reporter is silent. Why does not some 
enterprising shorthand writer interview the Shahzada? 
The Pall Mall Gasette seems polyglot enough for the task. 


The special correspondent of the Zimes at Camp Dir 
has done excellent work. His description of Colonel 
Kelly’s march from Gilgit to Chitral is one of the most 
interesting stories we have ever read—a plain, straight- 
forward narrative of inflexible determination and courage 
that neither weighed odds nor danger. He tells how our 
troops took one almost impregnable position after an- 
other in the day’s march, pressing forward after each 


victory with tireless energy. Neither the difficulties of the 
road nor the snow of the Shandoor pass, some 12,000 feet 
in height, nor the Chitral river, which was supposed to 
be unfordable, brought them toa halt. The force that 
left Gilgit on 23 and 24 March entered Chitral on 20 
April, and this march must be regarded as one of the 
most splendid achievements of the Indian army. Every 
British officer connected with the expedition seems to 
have done his best to win fame. Colonel Kelly, Captain 
Borrodaile, Lieutenants Stewart, Moberly, and Jones 
are names to be remembered. 


Mr. Hall Caine is not the greatest English writer of 
his time, but he is a citizen of distinguished energy and 
of notable resource in the ways of securing publicity for 
himself and his views. Therefore, we are glad to see 
him in the saddle, armed caf-d-pie, as the accredited 
champion of the Distressed Literary Person. This 
melancholy figure has haunted the kerb-stone and the 
area steps too long for our patience. His, or her, begging- 
letter credentials, countersigned by the amiable Besant 
and other grandmotherly souls of the Society of Authors, 
may be all right, but we are tired of them. By all means 
let Mr. Hall Caine canter out into the open, and show 
us sport, and incidentally bring this long and tedious 
controversy to an end one way or theother. Either the 
publishers are behaving badly or they are not. At all 
events, they must welcome the appearance of an an- 
tagonist who seems full of fight, and who does not pro- 
pose to limit operations to the calling of hard names in 
an obscure monthly periodical which nobody ever sees. 


No one has yet any clear idea why Captain Clavijo 
tried to kill General Primo de Rivera, and the Spanish 
authorities have taken the very best means of plunging 
the affair in mystery by incontinently killing Captain 
Clavijo. Some people say that General de Rivera told 
some one else that the Captain was married, and that 
some one else then forbade the Captain the house ; but 
it really does not matter, we suppose. What does seem 
to matter is the extraordinary clumsiness of his execu- 
tion, which reads very brutal indeed. Spanish spectators 
are not squeamish, and we imagine that the groans which 
greeted the third attempt to shoot the unfortunate officer 
must have been provoked by averyhorrid scene. The rela- 
tion is painful. Clavijo fellatthe first volley ; acoupde grace 
left him still quivering with life, and it was not till a second 
shot was fired as he lay prostrate that he finally succumbed. 
This scene, together with his fine soldierly appearance and 
undaunted bearing, completely won the sympathy of the 
onlookers. But it was altogether a very gruesome spec- 
tacle, a terrible object-lesson in Spanish cruelty. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton has been distinguishing himself 
by proposals with reference to the future of the Austra- 
lian governorships. He suggests a reversion to the 
precedent of 1788-1836, and the appointment of a 
Governor-General of United Australia. This is a little 
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“Imaginative. In the first place the precedent of 1788- 
1836 is irrelevant, because down to 1836 Australia con- 
sisted of New South Wales, if, that is, we except Van 
Diemen’s Land. The precedent that would apply is 
that of Governor Fitzroy’s time, when Victoria was 
severed from New South Wales, and the Governor of 
the latter was made Governor-General of the Australian 
colonies. In the second place, where is United Aus- 
tralia? Mr. Heaton would pay the Governor-General 
£15,000 a year—that is £5000 more than the Governor- 
General of Canada receives—and he would give the 
mother country, which already bears so unfair a share 
of the burden of the Empire, the privilege of paying that 
amount! Poor mother country! 


There is a fine medizval ring about Ranavaloman- 
jaka’s address to her Malagasy army, which reminds 
us of our own Kaiser. There are plentiful appeals to 
the Deity both in it and the loyal answer the army made 
through the mouth of the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
also, as the Standard correspondent informs us, the 
Prime Minister. Those appeals, however, will hardly 
avail, if earthly precautions of prudence are not taken, 
and by all accounts they are not. Colonel Shervinton 
and the English officers have been elbowed aside. 
Madagascar for the Malagasy seems to be the cry; but 
unless the Malagasy are able to defend Madagascar, 
we do not quite see how they are to retain it. The 
French are creeping up to Antananarivo, and though 
fever and famine make war upon them, it does not 
seem likely that any one else will, for all the gallant 
array that assembled in the capital. Prayers are being 
offered up unceasingly throughout the kingdom for the 
success of the native troops, and we learn that the mis- 
sionaries live in fear of a reaction if the defence fails. 
The Malagasy, it appears, have not yet learned Christian 
resignation ; which will be all the worse for the mis- 
sionaries. 


There can be no doubt that the Russian persecution 
of the Jews goes on under the present Emperor. It is 
known how the Jews were driven into the Ghetti of the 
Pale from the villages and rural parts by the so-called 
May laws of 1881, but it is not commonly understood 
that the operation of these laws has led to insanitary 
overcrowding and has intensified the struggle for exist- 
ence among the cooped-up Jews to such a pitch that their 
life is scarcely human. Besides, the ordinary Rabbi- 
nical schools are being closed and the coming generation 
of Russian Jews will find it difficult to obtain even ele- 
mentary education, and higher education is almost put 
beyond the reach even of the wealthy. The number of 
Jews who can attend any college is restricted to 5 per 
cent of the population, but as the Jews within the Pale 
commonly form from 1o to 50 per cent, it is only the 
smallest minority who can hope to enter the professions. 
It is a pity the Russians do not wipe out these horrible 
abuses before they attempt as Christians to champion 
the Armenian subjects of the Porte. ; 


It is not sufficiently known how London lost its trade 
in cheap watch manufacture. We find from Mr. Booth’s 
book that this trade was lost, like shipbuilding on the 
Thames, through the obstinate stupidity of trades union 
workmen. Here is the passage: ‘‘The Swiss maker 
contrived the horizontal escapement, but London makers 
would not budge, and, later, held out also against the 
Lancashire lever escapement. Nor would they hear of 
machine work. A company for the use of machinery 
was projected, but, opposed by Clerkenwell influence, it 
failed to obtain the charter then necessary, was trans- 
ferred to the United States, and has been the pioneer of 
the modern factory system. Thus, the opening being 
given, other countries and places stepped in, and London 
lost the lead, never probably to be recovered.” 


Most persons think the Bank Holiday in London very 
uninteresting, especially in fine weather. One hundred 
thousand persons, we are told, visited Hampstead Heath 
on Monday last. These, of course, belonged chiefly to 
the poorer classes, to whom a breath of fresh air is a 
boon. There is something to be said for the Londoner 
who loves his London on a Bank Holiday. In all Regent 
Street there were only a couple of omnibuses and half a 
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dozen cabs (a private carriage only showing itself at long 
intervals): this reminds one of the London of fifty years 
ago when, if you missed an omnibus in Oxford Street, 
you had to wait seven and a half minutes for the next 
one. The pulses of life beat slower then than they do 
now in the great city. 


General Tuerr, the well-known Hungarian promoter 
of the Corinth Canal, has gone to a good deal of trouble 
to calculate exactly the war expenditure of modern 
Europe, which, by the way, he attributes wholly to Prince 
Bismarck and his policy. Bismarck’s achievements, he 
says, have cost Europe in the last twenty years five 
thousand million pounds. He enlightens us with the 
statement that during the same period each man killed 
has cost over £6000. Of course, he goes on to tell us 
that had ‘‘ only two-thirds of this expenditure on arma- 
ments been used to increase the general wealth and 
welfare and to improve the lot of the working classes, 
the social question would not now weigh like a frightful 
nightmare on all Europe.” This supposition is directly 
contradicted by common experience. Double man’s 
wealth to-morrow, or multiply it tenfold as it has been 
multiplied in this century by the scientific conquest of 
natural forces, and you would but increase the popula- 
tion enormously. You would add to the number of the 
very rich and to their fortunes, but you would not better 
the condition of the working classes, save, perhaps, in 
a country like France, where the increase of popula- 
tion is kept within narrow limits by a widespread love of 
comfort and dread of poverty. 


On 1 June five new ships were added to the Russian 
navy: twoironclads, one for coast defence, a cruiser of over 
12,000 tons and 17,000 horse-power of the Rurik type, 
acorvette, anda gunboat. Though launched on1 June, 
1895, these vessels will probably not be ready for sea 
till June 1897. There are at present five uncompleted iron- 
clads anchored in the Neva, two of which were launched 
in 1893. Some of these vessels are now receiving their 
engines from English firms. That Russia is doing her 
best to strengthen her navy can be seen from the fact that 
twelve torpedo boats are now in course of construction 
on the Neva. But vessels alone need not alarm any one, 
and the Russian manning and equipment leave much to 
be desired. 


Sir James Bacon, the last of the Vice-Chancellors and 
the oldest Judge in England, died on Saturday last, in 
his 98th year. He was an able Judge, always willing to 
disregard mere technicalities, and with a considerable 
power of satire. Had he been brought up as a journalist 
he would have assuredly made his reputation as a cari- 
caturist. In 1890 he wrote to a clergyman, who was 
contributing some articles on octogenarian worthies to 
the Church Review, the following letter, which seems to 
us peculiarly characteristic and pathetic: “I have 
always been engaged in the pursuit of a profession to 
which I have been from my earliest years devoted. I 
was called to the bar in 1827. I received a silk gown in 
1846, having been previously appointed Chief Judge in 
Bankruptcy. I was raised to the post of Vice-Chancellor 
in 1870, which I retained till 1886, when, having more 
than completed the sixteenth year of my service in that 
capacity, I retired. The Law List and the Law Reports 
contain all that deserves recollection (if anything de- 
serves to be recollected) of my sayings and doings 
during the whole of my professional life. But I should 
be ungrateful if I were unmindful of the delight which I 
derived from the pursuits in which I have so long en- 
gaged, and from the encouragement I have received 
from the eminent Judges, and from the friendship and 
sympathy of numerous colleagues, men of the most 
exalted talent, and of the highest honour and worth, by 
whom my career was accompanied and my labours 
cheered. The pleasures of those recollections are the 
solace of my declining years. Like King Lear, I have 
‘ shaken all cares and business from my age, conferring 
them on younger strength, while I, unburdened, craw} 
toward death.’” 


Miss Emily Faithfull died in Manchester on the last day 
of May. Born in 1835, she had scarcely reached woman- 
hood when she showed a keen interest in the condition 
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of working women. In 1860 she set up a printing estab- 
lishment in Great Coram Street, in which the compositors 
were allwomen. ‘‘ The Victoria Press,” as it was called, 
soon obtained a reputation for the excellence of its work, 
and Miss Faithfull was appointed Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. In 1863 Miss Faithfull began 
the publication of a monthly called the Victoria Maga- 
sine, in which she strenuously supported the claims of 
women to remunerative employment. In its eighteen 
years of life this journal did much to help working 
women. Miss Faithfull, too, was a successful lecturer. 
She has been heard at all the leading learned and philo- 
sophical societies. In 1882 she published a book, ‘‘Three 
Visits to America,” in which she set forth the conditions 
of feminine industry and life in the United States. It 
seems but the other day that a Civil Service pension 
was conferred upon her in recognition of a life devoted 
to the cause of her poorer and weaker sisters. 


The ways of the Japanese in Corea can hardly yet be 
said to have become pleasant—either to themselves or 
to the natives of that distressful land. As soon as 
“‘ rebellion” is put down in one region it seems to break 
out in another, and the frequent changes of Ministers 
appear to indicate recalcitrance in matters of ‘‘ reform.” 
There are at present, says the Sedul correspondext of 
the North-China Herald, between sixty and seventy 
people in prison there, whose sole crime is that they 
have expressed dislike for the Japanese. Three have 
lately been beheaded pour encourager les autres. 
One might conceive the necessity for these gentle 
measures if Corea were to be made a Japanese province ; 
but the war was undertaken avowedly to make it 
independent! The real motive would appear to be to 
substitute Japanese supremacy, which the people dislike, 
for Chinese, with which they were content. The Chinese 
yoke was at least easy, and the burden of obedience 
light ; but the Japanese want to change everything, and 
chastise with scorpions where the Chinese did not even 
use whips. 


If President Cleveland makes good the current Wash- 
ington rumours by appointing his present Attorney- 
General, Mr. Richard Olney, to fill the vacancy at the 
head of the State Department, the change may involve 
some alteration in at least the spirit of our relations 
with America. These have been exceptionally friendly 
during the present Administration, as they were in 
1885-9, when Mr. Cleveland was first in office. But 
neither of the Secretaries of State responsible for this 
policy, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Gresham, was a New 
England man, while Mr. Olney belongs to the strictest 
Massachusetts sect. It is difficult to think why, but the 
American public men who have always been readiest to 
suspect British intentions, and to watch for opportunities 
to twist the tail of the British lion, are these same New 
England men, of an unmixed British and Puritan de- 
scent. Perhaps it is due to the fact that in their Eastern 
States, where the original population remains least 
affected by modern immigration, the traditions of the 
Revolution, and the war of 1812-15, are more vivid than 
elsewhere. The majority of the dozen senators from 
this section certainly talk and act as if their lessons in 
history had ended abruptly with the close of the latter 
struggle. Let us hope that Mr. Olney is more of a 
statesman, and less of a school-boy parading a chip on 
his shoulder for the hated “‘ Britisher” to knock off, 
than his fellow-townsman, Senator Lodge, for example. 


Sir Walter Besant has been holding forth about his 
mew title. ‘‘I have never been able to understand,” 
he writes in a paper for women, ‘‘ how men of letters, 
art, and science could at any time persuade themselves, 
as once they did, to despise and not to desire these 
honours.” The dear old gentleman! his simplicity is 
charming. He does not see that it needs a knighthood 
to distinguish him from other harmless storybook- 
makers, whereas a loftier title, because it added nothing 
to the dignity of Francis Bacon, has been forgotten. 
A Lytton may keep his lordship, but Byron finds the 
task a difficult one, and to Tennyson it will probably 
te impossible. The sacred names of Shakespeare, 

ilton, Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats, are above titular 
respect or any earthly honour, 
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THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


Ts cauldron is always stirring in the East. If it is 

not Bulgaria it is Roumania, and if it is not Servia 
it is Armenia. Somehow or other Turkey manages to 
trouble Europe as persistently now as she did when she 
first wiped out the Eastern Empire. We are accus- 
tomed to turn our eyes towards the Balkans or Asia 
Minor for the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. But 
the present crisis is altogether graver than any that has 
occurred for many years. The blindness and incom- 
petence of the Porte are, as they always have been, incon- 
ceivable. After dallying for some three weeks with the 
modest proposals of the three Powers for the better 
government of Armenia, Abdul Hamid suddenly returns 
a blank refusal to the most important, the only vital 
demands. Hewill have no High Commissioner, and he 
will have no mixed Commission. These terms were the 
very least which the Powers felt able to propose, and 
without them any scheme for reformation in the troubled 
province is absolutely useless. Yet the Porte has the 
sublime coolness to offer instead its promises of amend- 
ment. Can the Sultan for a moment fancy that either 
England or Russia or France is likely to shake hands 
on this bargain? Is it possible that he is congratulating 
himself that the affair is settled? Or is it, perhaps, that 
he has assurances in other quarters that matters will not 
be pushed to extremes ? Germany, we know, has taken 


no part in the protest of the Powers, but Germany’s 


interests in the East can be disregarded. Austria, on 
the other hand, keeps a sharp eye on Balkan politics, 
and we have not so far heard her voice at all. But 
whatever assurances he may have, the Sultan is surely 
not so fatuous as to think that the three Powers will 
tamely acquiesce or content themselves with a mild 
remonstrance. The Ottoman Empire knows by sad 
experience what Europe means when it interests itself 
in distressed nationalities. If Russia espoused the 
cause of Bulgaria, it is not impossible that Russia, 
England, and France are in earnest when they plead 
in behalf of Armenia. Into the rights and wrongs 
of the Armenian atrocities we have no intention of 
going. The question has got a step beyond that. 
The gross mismanagement of the Turkish Govern- 
ment is not denied, any more than our obligations 
under the well-worn Treaty of Berlin are denied. The 
yoke of the Turk will remain insufferable so long as his 
rule is incompetent. All he is asked now is to give 
guarantees that that rule shall be just and beneficent. 
This he has refused to do. The Sultan himself, we 
believe, is a kindly man, with cares too heavy for a 
somewhat indolent nature. He has no means of getting 
at the truth. The system about him is designed and 
framed for corruption, and the wonder is not that Turkey 
is so ill governed, but that she is governed at all. The 
Oriental house-servants at the Yildiz Kiosk live upon 
bribes and lies, and the Sultan can only learn what is pass- 
ing in his own dominions, in Europe, in his very capital, 
through interested and unscrupulous channels. There 
is no doubt, too, that he is alarmed by the intercession 
of the Powers and the turn of recent events ; and his 
alarm would be a guarantee of his good faith if he were 
not so persistently deceived. The Grand Vizier, we were 
told the other day, had fallen into disgrace and been dis- 
missed. If it were true, the news would be excellent ; but 
the hopeless reply to the notes of the Powers seems only 
too clear a proof that he is throned still in undisturbed 
authority. To wrest Abdul Hamid from his advisers 
would probably go far to solve the Eastern question, 
but the impracticability of the task seems only to direct 
one to absolute despair. 

Meanwhile the situation is singularly grave. It is 
possible, of course, that Turkey will yield in the end 
when she finds the serried front of the Powers unchanged. 
But that is for the future to decide. The next step is 
for us to take, and we are already prepared to take it. 
That is to say, our Mediterranean fleet is at Beyrout and 
may anchor in the Bosphorus at any moment. Anifno- 
cent display of force has sufficed before to bring Orientals 
to theirsenses, but eventhat may not nowstirtheir slothful 
imaginations. What then? We are leaguedwith Russia 
and France, and it is imperative that the three Powers 
must move in conjunction. Our right to this position in 
the alliance is indisputable. There is the Berlin Treaty, 
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poor thing, and there is the common cause of humanity, 
for what it is worth ; and above all there is the fact that 
wwe cannot afford to show less zeal than Russia, or, for the 
matter of that, than France either. Policy dictates our 
course, and not the Anglo-Armenian Association alone. 
Admittedly we have headed the protest, and we are bound 
to go through with it. If Abdul Hamid is trusting to our 
ancient friendship and protection, he is trusting merely 
to a ghost. We should like to do all we could for him, 
but before we can do that he must surrender the points 
at issue. It is the entire hopelessness of explaining these 
things to the Porte that appals one. Our position is 
extremely delicate. We own the allegiance of a Mahom- 
-medan people, who look up to the Sultan as hereditary 
Caliph of the true faith. And yet we are under the 
necessity of taking measures against him. To with- 
draw would not only be to go against the sentiment 
of Christendom, but to leave Russia to play for her 
own hand, which is precisely what she wants. And if 
the problem were relegated to France and Russia they 

might be trusted to settle the whole Eastern Question in 
t | their own interests. Indeed, the more they are con- 
sidered the more serious are the prospects. If Armenia 


should end in being erected into an independent State, 
or a semi-independent State, we should have another 
if Bulgaria over again, complicated by the notorious 
| | Armenian temperament. And if Armenia, why not 
t Macedonia? Already sounds of discontent are pene- 
4 trating from various other parts of the Turkish Empire. 
The disruption which was begun some thirty years 
ago, and was stayed for a time by diplomacy and 
treaties, seems on the eve of recommencing. Turkey’s 
only hope to prevent gradual disintegration is by a har- 
monious understanding with Europe. We, at least, in 
England are anxious to assist her, if she will only be 
assisted. We have nothing to gain by her collapse, 
: and a good deal to lose. If she had now only to reckon 
with the greedy eyes of France and Russia, she would 
| be lost indeed. But so far we have succeeded in safe- 
| guarding her. Whether we can continue to do so 

entirely depends on herself. And we are becoming 
i more and more persuaded of the impossibiliy. After all, 
|| if a nation is resolved to commit suicide, it is bound 
a sooner or later to succeed. 


SIR E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT’S FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


i IR ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT has long given 
iH himself to the study of foreign politics. He has 
q evidently taken Macaulay’s Chatham for an example. 
iW He has a fine voice and a noble presence, and if he has 


not so imposing a personality as the great commoner, 
he can ye: keep as vigilant an eye upon our Imperial 
destinies. His mind has lately been much disturbed. 
ly Even before our brave allies, the Swazis, were shame- 
i fully abandoned to the full fury of Boer malevolence, 
he had seen statements in the Press that the French 
had not evacuated Chantaboon according to their pro- 
i mise, and that they presumed to dispute with us the 
i possession of parts of the Niger Valley. He understood, 
Vy also, that they were making for the sources of the Nile, 
and hoping for an outlet on the Red Sea. But—worst of 
all—the recent action in the East showed that France 
was backed up by Russia, and ever since the Penjdeh 
days, when his first and therefore deepest convictions as 
a politician were acquired, Sir Ellis had reason to regard 
I! Russia with mingled distrust and hatred. These facts 
tii and forebodings weighed upon him. But he would do 
nothing hastily or at a venture. It was well enough for 
newspaper scribes to trust to reports of correspondents ; 
he would have official evidence, and then—— 

Hh At length a Blue-book was published. It appeared 
it clearly that his most dire imaginings found horrible 
embodiment in fact. The reality was worse than even he 
had dared to imagine. Lord Rosebery had been weak, 
. if not criminal; and it became the duty of some Con- 
| servative to speak with no uncertain voice. But as the 
occasion was perfect, so it must be used perfectly. It 
was, of course, impossible for the official leaders of the 
1), Conservative Party to speak their minds freely. Lord 
Rosebery being a persona grata in the highest quarters, 


it would not do for them to attack him. But Sir Ellis 
was in a happier position. He could speak without the 
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responsibility that attaches to the utterances of Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Balfour, and yet, as a sometime Lord of 
the Admiralty, his words would not be without weight. 
Could he increase his own importance without embarrass- 
ing his leaders? Perhaps. He would ask them whether 
they would consent to his speaking, and they did consent 
(Sir Ellis’s word is ‘‘assent”’), and solemnly he took upon 
himself the burden of a great duty. 

His indignation was based upon ‘‘ the alarming fact, 
which Sir William Harcourt confessed, and in which 
he gloried, that the policy of Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers is based on co-operation with Russia and with 
France.” ‘These Powers,” Sir Ellis declares, ‘‘ are our 
natural rivals by the force of circumstances, and no 
amount of glossing words or self-deceiving pretence can 
make them our real allies, or can establish any genuine 
and beneficial co-operation between them and this 
country.” Itis no wonder that Sir Ellis goes on to say in 
the wonderful letter which the Zimes was so foolish as to 
print in small type, ‘‘it is my firm conviction that the 
present policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers will entail 
disaster to vital British interests, and lead, unless 
speedily changed, to grave complications and very pro- 
bably to war.” These predictions Sir Ellis is satisfied to 
leave to ‘‘the unerring test of coming events.” But 
Sir Ellis has an alternative policy, which he fondly 
imagines was the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury—a policy based ‘‘on a cordial understanding 
with the stable German monarchies and with Italy, who 
are our natural allies.” We had imagined that Lord 
Salisbury had expressed approval of Lord Rosebery’s 
foreign policy, but that does not do away with the fact 
that many people agree with Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
on this question, and do vaguely believe in the value of 
a cordial understanding with the stable German monar- 
chies. But we learnt to realize the value of German 
cordiality when she seized part of New Guinea and warned 
us, at the cost of her high displeasure, not to meddle with 
it. And she has given repeated proofs of her kindliness 
towards us both in the seizing of territory in East Africa, 
in the vamped-up doctrine of the Hinterland, and in the 
way she has construed this doctrine to cut the wasp’s 
waist and prevent our possessions in South and Central 
Africa from ever stretching forward to meet those in Nor- 
thern Africa. German unfriendliness has been shown so 
decidedly, so frequently, and so recently in this region 
that it is difficult to imagine a cordial understanding 
between us. Sir Ellis should remember that the last 
fifteen years have changed many things. They have 
made Germany our most formidable rival in manu- 
factures and in the carrying trade, and it is only 
true to say with Ranke that England’s policy for the 
last three centuries has been determined by such 
practical considerations. We fought with Catholic 
Spain, just as with Protestant Holland, for the empire of 
the sea, and our hundred years’ duel with France was 
waged for colonial possessions. Now Germany is a far 
more serious rival in trade than France, and she is 
thwarting us quife as much as France in our conquest 
of Africa. Our present policy of watchful independence 
is due to the fact that we cannot cultivate a cordial 
understanding with either of these countries ; but why 
we should not cultivate good relations with Russia, 
neither Sir Ellis nor any one else is able to show. So 
far as outsiders can judge, this seems to be the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and it will undoubtedly be the 
policy of a Conservative Government if, as we believe, 
Mr. Balfour is given a majority at the next General Elec- 
tion. Our readers will not have forgotten an article in our 
columns, written by Mr. Ernest Beckett, Conservative 
M.P. for Whitby, in which this view was strongly advo- 
cated. We are afraid that the coming events to which 
he appeals so confidently will leave Sir Ashmead-Bart- 
lett, if he continues in his Russophobia, isolated in his 
party, and that would be little less than a national catas- 
trophe. Even as it is, there is not much amusement to 
be got out of politics. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


TH meeting of the Irish National League at Leeds 

has disclosed the ragged edges of the breach in the 
ranks of the anti-Parnellites. By staccato remarks on 
the platform, by hysterical ejaculations in the lobbies, 
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we have all of us learned that peace did not preside at 
the councils of the Nationalists. Rude adventurous 
reporters have chronicled their quarrels and made fun of 
their discussions. But all the time they have presented 
a very stolid face of ignorance to public interrogation; 
they have made an admirable point of knowing nothing, 
and of living in harmony. At one time, if you remember, 
they even bound themselves by an oath not to talk to the 
inquisitive pressman, lest misconceptions should prevail 
about their private relations. The Irish Party, they 
would protest, consists of united Irishmen. Disagree- 
ment! What is the man talking about ? Unhappily they 
could not silence the voices across the Channel. Irishmen 
may learn control after ninety years at St Stephen’s, 
but Irishmen in Cork and Limerick are Irishmen still, 
untainted by the Saxon phlegm. And so it has been 
public property that Messrs. Healy, Dillon, O’Brien, and 
the rest did not work together very smoothly. Now at 
last we have it on their own confession, and with it the 
explanation of their strange fidelity to Lord Rosebery. 
Why among the faithless they should be faithful has per- 
plexed many earnest students of contemporary politics. 
But the reason is quite simple. This loyalty is merely 
the outward sign of their own internal disintegration. 
When a united party, under Mr. Parnell, shouted at the 
Irish Secretary, it was obvious that they were informed 
with a single ambition. Nowadays the factions dare not 
give rein to their voices. They are broken up; they are 
engaged in a fratricidal strife far more bitter than 
any war waged upon Mr. Balfour. An Irishman always 
prefers to fight with an Irishman; if he cannot find one to 
his hand, he has to put up with a Saxon. Just now there 
are plenty of Irishman about, and the Saxon is spared. 
Not one of the sections which are supposed to form 
the Irish Parliamentary Party reposes any trust in 
another. The party had been divided into two sets since 
Mr. Parnell’s death; to these a third has been lately 
added, and the newest schism is the occasion of the 
fiercest hostility. Most of the time of the Leeds Con- 
vention was occupied upon this schism. Nominally 
the meeting was taken up with the pending resigna- 
tion of Mr. O’Brien; in reality it was aiming a 
blow at a deadly foe. Let us see the terms in which 
this member of the party is referred to. The Convention 
views ‘‘ with profound indignation the attempt to expel 
from Parliamentary life such a brave, self-sacrificing, 
and true patriot as William O’Brien by the proceedings 
of Mr. Chance.” Mr. Murphy (Glasgow) characterized 
Mr. Chance’s action as ‘‘ dastardly.” According to 
Mr. McCarthy, “‘ all the leading members of the party, 
with one or two exceptions, were . . . assailed both in 
public and private; they were made the subjects of 
ridiculous and foul charges, and, in fact, were treated 
with a ferocity which must recall to many minds the 
system of warfare waged in 1848 by an effete organ of 
Dublin Castle, and a journal which, under the guise of 
religious interests, attacked and destroyed the Indepen- 
dent Party of 1885.” Mr. McCarthy is a mild gentle- 
man, as we all know, and such language, which is only 
a specimen of his tirade, must have been produced by a 
very bitter feeling. They are strong words, and must 
have been ill hearing for Mr. Healy. To be sure, there 
was a futile attempt to save his reputation made by two 
London delegates, but the result of the division caused 
a roar of ridicule. Irishmen are easily tickled, and none 
too chivalrous. 

The truth is that now, and particularly as the General 
Election draws near, the tempers of the two combatants 
are growing hotter. The time has long passed when a 
compromise was possible, and this battle will be to the 
death. Mr. Healy is in a minority in the House, but he 
is a far more astute tactician than his antagonists. We 
do not care to inquire closely into the cause of the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien incurred a 
solicitor’s debt, and now refuses to pay it on the ground 
that it was incurred in the name of the party. We cannot 
profess any serious sympathy with Mr. O’Brien, nor do 
we suppose that Mr. McCarthy or his colleagues feel much 
excited about his personal position. But the attack upon 
Mr. O’Brien is interpreted as an attack upon their own 
outposts, and they are naturally a little embarrassed. 
As for Mr. O’Brien, go he must, but he will enjoy the 
pleasant sensation of howling his wrongs to the Cork 
populace for many a month to come. And as his com- 
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panions do not avail to save him, it is likely that we shall 
have a Fourth Irish Party, consisting of Mr. O’Brien 
himself, after the next election. But the Anti-Parnellites 
have real ground for their alarm at the present moment. 
The patriots, as they call themselves, are fighting 
against long odds, as they must dimly discern. It is 
true that Mr. Healy is meanly supported in the House, 
but in the country he is quite another figure. He has 
all along been wise enough to make friends with the 
priests. Through thick and thin he and they have 
adhered in friendship. He it was who led the attack 
for them on Mr. Parnell, on which occasion he exceeded 
the noisiest of the gang in the offence of his opprobrious 
phrases. And now, what gives this quarrel its sting 
and its interest is his support by the Catholic world in 
Ireland. The resolution passed at Leeds condemned 
the ‘‘persistent attacks of certain newspapers, notably 
the Jrish Catholic, upon the character of the Irish 
leaders.” There’s the rub. The Catholic papers and the 
priests hold Ireland in the hollow of their hands. Even 
Mr. Redmond has made little or no way against them, 
despite his appeal to the men of the hillside ; and if he 
has failed, poor Mr. McCarthy is not likely to succeed. 
And the tragedy is that the opponents of Mr. Healy are 
aware of their precarious situation. They show it in their 
humble cry for unity in the tail of their resolution. They 
would fain pretend that these vital differences are only 
‘* small details in the campaign.” They profess that they 
‘*look with confidence to the future.” In reality they 
look with quaking hearts, for they know not what, the 
General Election will bring forth. Or rather, they 
know it only too well. The influences of the priesthood 
were proclaimed clearly enough at Louth and elsewhere. 
We misjudge our Mr. Healy if they will not be plainer at 
the forthcoming elections. There is no possibility of the 
unity for which Mr. McCarthy calls. The Irish are as 
internecine now as the Kilkenny cats of tradition. The 
house which is divided against itself cannot stand. 
Home Rule has been relegated to a future so distant 
as to be inconceivable. The essential ground of the 
great Divide is forgotten. Mr. Redmond even has passed 
out of mind in the more immediate issues of a personal 
squabble. Even thus are Irishmen all the world over. 
But when the General Election does come, as come it will 
full soon, the triangular duel between the three factions 
will be a very pretty business to watch—for Unionists. 
And may be from the strife and heat of the contest the 
Union will emerge strengthened. 


SPECULATION OR PECULATION ? 


ee debate that recently took place in the French 

Chamber is, to our mind, even more instructive 
than the exposures that were made in the course of the 
Panama scandal. In the Panama swindle the sums paid 
to Ministers and Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
were so large that the accused could not defend them- 
selves, for it was impossible to say that they had ren- 
dered any honourable services either to the Company or 
to France. Public opinion, accordingly, had to condemn, 
though with bated breath, the papers that exacted hush- 
money and the Ministers that accepted bribes. Robbery 
and theft, when it is impossible to disguise them, are still 
condemned in the French Democracy, but between the 
robber and the honest man there is room for a great 
many degrees of guilt, and in the report of the debate 
in the French Chamber on 1 June we shall see exactly 
what French Ministers consider to be allowable and 
what they are prepared to defend as their rights. The 
debate turned upon the malpractices of the Southern 
Railway Company, which was said to have won the 
permission to build its line by bribing Ministers and 
Senators as well as the Paris Press. The Minister of 
Justice assured the Chamber that, after having in- 
vestigated all the charges, ‘‘ there was no case for a prox 
secution”; and when asked why he withheld the names 
of the accused, he replied significantly : ‘‘ Were I in the 
place of those you suspect, | should myself pull off the 
veil.” 

This phrase, portending betrayal, was not to be borne. 
M. Rouvier, an ex-Minister, bounced up and acknow- 
ledged that he had underwritten 1000 shares in the 
extension of the line to Draguignan, and, as the issue 
was a success, he had made a profit of 6000 francs on 
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the transaction; he went on: “In spite of what the 
professors of virtue on the Extreme Left may say, I had 
a perfect right to do this. I have taken part in three 
or four such underwriting schemes, and see no reason 
why I should deny it. . . . If during the last twenty-five 
years I had devoted myself to business instead of to 
politics, I should have now possessed much more than 
my present moderate competency.” M. Jules Roche, 
anotherex-Minister also implicated in these transactions, 
followed to the same effect; ventured, indeed, to become 
much more indignant. He professed himself ‘‘tired of the 
attacks of extremists upon honourable men ” and ‘‘ mem- 
bers of this House.”” On the same day there appeared in 
the Figaro a letter from M. Magnier, who is a senator for 
the Var and the editor of the Zvénement, which begins 
pompously: ‘‘It is time to destroy a calumny,” and 
goes on to acknowledge that M. Magnier did receive 
various sums from the Southern Railway Company, but 
** they were all attributed to the Zvénement, pour sa pub- 
licité” as one should say, for its advertisement in the 
widest sense of that elastic word. But the Figaro does 
not accept even this lame explanation of the senator ; 
it repeats the accusation of M. Rouanet, the extreme 
Radical, that M. Magnier accepted 12,000 francs for the 
Evénement, and 80,000 more ‘‘ for no services that could 
be avowed.” And here the matter rests. The Chamber 
by a very narrow majority accepted the explanations of 
the Ministers and passed to the business of the day. 

Now, what shall be said of the Rouviers, the Roches, 
and the Magniers? We imagine that in the English 
House of Commons such an explanation on the part of 
Ministers would hardly be accepted. But there are not 
a few members of the House of Commons who are 
directors of from ten to fifteen companies, who, indeed, 
seem to look upon the title of M.P. as a means of 
getting on to the boards of half a dozen companies, and 
who, as directors, no doubt underwrite shares in their 
own or other concerns. Narrowly regarded, it would 
seem as if we were ahead of France by the difference 
between Ministers and ordinary members of the govern- 
ing body. And this difference in our favour we probably 
owe to the aristocratic prestige of the House of 
Commons, for in France they have payment of mem- 
bers, and accordingly imagine that salaried servants 
are less likely to participate in shady transactions. 
But alas for logic! We cannot help attributing this 
baser code of morals to the influence of democratic 
institutions, for in the United States men of our own 
race, holding the highest positions, have been convicted 
of similar offences ; and it seems to us that the tide of 
temptation, if not of corruption, is rising in England. 
No man of high honour would accept the place of 
director on fifteen or sixteen different companies ; he 
cannot do his duty to them all. Public opinion should 
make it impossible, at any rate, for a member of Parlia- 
ment to accept such a multiplicity of offices. 


MR. HENRY LAZARUS AND THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


A FEW days ago our attention was drawn to a state- 
ment which purported to come from the office of 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, publisher, and which was accepted 
by at least one newspaper as having been issued with Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s authority. It was on the firm’s paper, 
and every one would take it as representing Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s opinions. The statement itself is a curious 
one. It is characterized by bad spelling and falsehoods. 
It tries to contrast the review of Mr. Lazarus’ book, 
which appeared on 18 August, 1894, with the review 
which appeared on 25 May, 1895, and it does this by 
picking out a part of a sentence in the first review which 
misrepresents the whole notice. The change of opinion 
which it thus attempts to establish it ascribes to the 
fact that the editorship of the Saturday has changed 
in the meantime, and that the new Editor is a Radical. 
We sent down to Mr. Fisher Unwin and asked him 
whether this circular was issued with his knowledge 
and by his authority. He writes to us that he had 
not seen it, and adds, ‘‘It was not sent out by my 
instructions.” Who, then, has used Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
paper for the promulgation of these patent falsehoods ? 
e are careful not to imply that it was Mr. Henry 
Lazarus, but we shall try to find out the writer. After 
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our inquiries at Mr. Fisher Unwin’s, we received 
a printed slip of press cuttings, with ‘‘Mr. Henry 
Lazarus’s compliments,” wherein Mr. Lazarus, by pre- 
cisely similar methods, tries to establish a difference 
between the first notice that appeared in the Saturday 
Review and the second notice, and ascribes the change, 
as before, to the supposed Radicalism of the new Editor. 
In other words, Mr. Henry Lazarus falsifies the first 
notice by partial quotation and by absolute misquotation, 
and when he has thus evolved an apparent contradiction 
in opinion, he ascribes this contradiction to our Radical- 
ism. We have written this much to warn Mr. Lazarus 
that falsehood is not to be borne out by falsehood, and 
to inform him that there are worse things in the world 
than to write a silly book, or even to be severely criti- 
cized for having done so, and one of these things is to 
answer your supposed critic dishonestly. Perhaps, 
however, the main object of Mr. Lazarus was to gain a 
gratis advertisement. Well, he has got it. , 


THE COST OF THE MILLIONAIRE. 


Wwrat is the cost to society of some few people 
having the almost absolute control of large 
amounts of wealth? To bring the discussion within 
reasonable limits, let me take the typical millionaire’s 
latest extravagance ; the building of a mansion in New 
York at the expenditure of a million sterling. 

The first thing is fairly to meet a question which 
would close the inquiry at the threshold. It is the 
familiar objection: Has not Mr. Vanderbilt a right to 
do as he likes with his own? Now while the Churches 
—and possibly Mr. Carnegie—would question the 
‘‘ right,” the economist will hesitate over the words 
“his own.” The purest Individualist must admit that 
it is the association of men in a State, affording the 
conditions of peace, protection, and enforcement of con- 
tracts, that alone makes it possible for any man to 
become very wealthy. But, apart from this, in a society 
which is nothing if not organic, is there anything that 
is absolutely one’s own except one’s thoughts? Mill 
came across the difficulty in defending private property, 
and founded that institution on ‘‘ the right of producers 
to what they themselves have produced.” Suppose I 
take this canon, and admit that a man may be allowed 
to do as he likes with what he has ‘‘ produced.” Now 
it is possible that even such a large sum as a million 
may have been produced by a single man: that is to 
say that, but for him, the immense amount of national 
wealth represented by a million of money would not be 
in the world at all. Mr. Edison, for example, might be 
considered to be such a producer. If, then, Mr. Van- 
derbilt could claim a position among inventors, he might 
possibly be allowed to pitch his million into the sea with- 
out interference—although the fact of having brought 
a thing into existence does not seem necessarily to 
carry with it the right to banish it from existence 
again. But, without in the least depreciating the ser- 
vices of the Vanderbilt family to American railways, 
will it be seriously contended that, but for Mr. Vander- 
bilt, the million of which he holds the disposal would 
not be in existence? In an organic society ‘“‘ produc- 
tion’ means and involves the co-operation of many men 
and many minds, working, on a raw material from the 
treasure house of Nature, with the tools which many 
generations have perfected. That a few men, under the 
competitive conditions of modern life, manage to ‘‘ buy 
out” their partners in the co-operation for a very small 
sum of wages and interest, tells us nothing at all as to 
the part they have played in the producing. And while 
there is nothing wrong, of course, in any man’s getting 
the lion’s share in any undertaking, yet, to the extent 
that Mr. Vanderbilt did not himself ‘‘ produce” the 
million, surely the community has an economic right 
to be consulted in the disposal of it. If this is correct, 
I may disregard the objection that the million is Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s own, and consider myself free to criticize 
the way in which he spends it. 

The next question is, if there is any need to be anxious 
about the individual abuse of wealth. Evidently, this 
depends on the amount of the national income. Are 
we, then, rich enough to allow waste? The appeal to 
statistics is a little startling. Will it be believed that if 
our Socialist friends managed to return to the simplicity 
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of apostolic times, and ‘‘had all things common,” the 
amount of income per head would be only some £36? 
It seems, on the first blush, that a few Messrs. Vander- 
bilts might easily reduce immense numbers below this ex- 
tremely modest subsistence wage. 

But, on the other hand, we have to remember 
that the power of consumption by any human being 
is very limited indeed. When Mr. Vanderbilt was a 
boy, no doubt he did many a good day’s rowing, or 
shooting, or fishing—whatever be the delights of 
the young millionaire at play—on a hunch of bread 
and a draught of water. But, now that he has put 
away childish things, what further can he personally 
consume at his principal meal than a bottle of cham- 
pagne and an eight-course menu? At least, one hopes 
that even millionaires do not drink two bottles or put 
away sixteen courses at a sitting. It is not, then, in 
his own eating and drinking that Mr. Vanderbilt could 
get rid of his million. Possibly, after the repast, he 
goes to Daly’s, and pays twenty dollars or so to hear 
Miss Ada Rehan. Probably he could not spend his 
money better ; but the point to note about this kind of 
expenditure is that Mr. Vanderbilt does not consume 
the twenty dollars. He transfers them to the box- 
keeper, from whom they pass to Mr. Daly, who passes 
them on, in part at least, to Miss Rehan. Here Mr. 
Vanderbilt only transfers his claim over a certain por- 
tion of the community’s wealth to a very charming 
actress. But neither can Miss Rehan consume more 
than the limited powers of one human being permit ; 
and she, in turn, may simply pass on the dollars for 
some one else’s ultimate consumption. The fact, of 
course, is that, if the millionaire wishes to put much of 
his wealth out of existence, he has to call in the aid of 
innumerable other people to consume with him. The 
power of the rich man is not in what he himself can eat 
and drink and wear, but in the direction he gives to 
the labour and consumption of other people. If Mr. 
Vanderbilt were an infinitely wise man, not a person in 
the community need be the poorer although his income 
were twenty times what it is. 

Let me now turn to the particular expenditure in ques- 
tion. In building this mansion, what Mr. Vanderbilt does, 
from the economic point of view, is to gather together a 
vast quantity of tools and machinery, of metals, stone, 
and timber, and of sustenance for all kinds of workmen. 
He assembles a corresponding amount of labour, and 
sets it to consume this sustenance and wear out the 
tools, while putting together the metal, stone, and 
timber, into an immense and magnificent mansion. 
What has to be noted first is, that this is not consump- 
tion similar to that of food and drink ; it does not take 
wealth out of existence and so make it impossible for 
any one else to have it. But neither is it the mere 
transfer of wealth into the hands of other people. It is 
what may be called the petrifying of wealth—the fixing 
of it in an immovable shape. This binding up of wealth 
in fixed forms, then, must be judged by the uses to 
which such fixed forms can be put. What will occur to 
every one, of course, is that houses are as necessary to 
the continuance of life and labour as food and clothes. 
Here, apparently, is only a difference of degree; 
Mr. Vanderbilt, in fact, spends a million on his house 
while other men spend a few hundreds or thousands 
on theirs. The only legitimate criticism of this is that 
he has taken an extreme portion of wealth created by 
himself and society, and embedded it in a form from 
which it is unlikely that anything like a corresponding 
use can be got. This, however, I venture to think, is 
condemnation enough. It comes to the same thing, in 
its effects, as the consuming of immoderate quantities or 
great values of food and drink. But, to prove it, I 
shall have to go a little deeper into economic theory. 

If the world is to grow richer—and the above figure 
of £36 per head seems to show that there is urgent 
need of this—it must not live upon its capital but upon 
its income, and, moreover, must not consume all its 
income but throw back some of it annually into capital. 
Wealth, however, does not increase by storage, but by 
perpetual reproduction at the hands of labour, Labour 


stands midway between wealth and wealth. It carries on 
the weaJth of the past and its value, whilepassing itthrough 
thehuman worker, The world is not the poorer becauseits 
goods are thrown into the human furnace, for there they 
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only change into other forms of force. All the same the 
perpetuation of that wealth by which man lives depends 
on the putting of it into shapes which can be consumed 
in sustaining the labour which reproduces it. 

Now to petrify wealth into the form of house room, is 
to put it into a shape which supports this labour while 
producing more wealth. But to petrify wealth into any- 
thing like a pyramid or a tomb, is to arrest the circular 
flow of wealth into labour and labour into wealth again. 
It is to set the workers to gather stones out of the fields, 
and then build cairns with them instead of ploughing. 
And to the extent that Mr. Vanderbilt’s mansion is of the 
nature of a pyramid—a cairn built for the glorification 
of the builder, and not for the living of the worker—it 
is condemned by a world which is still too poor to allow 
of waste. The best that can be said for Mr. Vanderbilt's 
mansion is that it is, after all, an ‘‘ everlasting habita- 
tion,” which will one day come to the hammer and be 
converted into a public gallery, or museum, or show 
place—although it may be questioned if such a setting 
is not too expensive for any jewel. 

Of course, I shall be told that such a building “‘ gives 
work to artisans at the highest wages.” But surely 
any one can see that exactly the same might be said for 
building pyramids and tombs and the hanging gardens 
of Babylon. The further question about all such work 
is: What is it good for afterwards? Does it bring 
wealth to a terminus, or does it carry it on by supplying 
the conditions under which fresh generations of men and 
women can get to work, reproducing the wealth as it is 
worn out? Is it sowing the fields with cairns, or with 
seed? If we turned all our labour and capital on to the 
making of fireworks, we should no doubt ‘‘ give work to 
artisans at the highest wages.” But what should we do 
with the fireworks once made but—put a match to them ? 
Similarly if, after it is built, some one put a match to the 
Vanderbilt mansion, would anybody but Mr. Vanderbilt 
be very much the poorer ? Wiuiam Smart. 


CHITRAL AND THE FORWARD POLICY. 


I. 


if may be acceptable to some of your readers to have 

their attention drawn to a communication on the 
subject of Chitral, written by a Frenchman named Guil- 
laume Capus, which appeared lately in the influential 
Paris journal Le Temps. 

This communication gives an interesting summary of 
the journey of M. Capus and another Frenchman, who 
travelled towards India through Russian Turkestan, 
and who, after crossing the Pamirs and the Baroghil 
Pass, found their further advance barred at the Fort of 
Mastuj, by a son of the then ruling Chief of Chitral. 
After being detained at Mastuj for some time, and vainly 
endeavouring to be allowed to continue their journey to 
India vid Gilgit, they went to Chitral in order that they 
might establish the fact that they were not Russian spies ; 
and there they had to await the reply to a reference which 
had already been made to the Government of India as to 
their disposal. 

The .Frenchmen passed six weeks in the Fort of 
Chitral, under close surveillance, before authority was 
received from the Viceroy of India for their release, 
when they were allowed to proceed on their way through 
Gilgit to Cashmere. During the time of their detention 
at Chitral, they had opportunities of an exceptional kind 
of learning the character of the Chief and his people, for, 
as they were not Angiish-Franks, there was not the 
same motive for the natives to endeavour to deceive 
them by false words and appearances. 

When the travellers reached Chitral, they found the 
Government of India represented in that place by 
a subaltern native officer of the 15th Bengal Cavalry, 
named Jemadar Rub Nawaz Khan. This official, 
M. Capus writes, had become—as indeed was to be 
expected under the invidious circumstances of his posi- 
tion—the de facto meddling councillor in the affairs of 
the State, and must consequently have been a person 
unpopular with all classes of the inhabitants. Little 
wonder that such a condition of affairs soon seemed te 
call for the advent of a pure-bred British agent, with 
the necessary addition of a British garrison for the Fort. 
In due time there followed the events which have given 
renown to the defence—and still more so to the relief— 
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of a position that ought never to have been occupied, and 
which have given rise to the present military operations 
beyond the Peshawur border. In fact, the progressive 
policy drifted the Government into a species of annexa- 
tion, and this having been brought about, it now remains 
for the Government to decide what policy is to be pur- 
sued in the future, and how it may be best to avoid a 
further large increase of military expenditure that must 
add seriously to India’s heavy financial burden. 

The short but graphic account given by M. Capus of 
the defiles passed through after descending the Baroghil 
Pass serves again to draw attention to the difficulties 
which such a route must offer to any European army, 
even though assisted by the goodwill of the inhabitants. 
‘‘ The arduous nature of the ground,” he says, ‘‘ appears 
at first sight to render it insurmountable for troops on 
the march; the narrowness of the paths forces men to 
march in single file beneath threateningly overhanging 
rocks, and communications are exceedingly difficult to 
establish and to keep up. . . . If the Chitralis had the 
warlike quality of the Montenegrins, his hatred of an 
invader, and equally good arms, it would be more diffi- 
cult for the English to conquer Chitral than for the 
Turks to conquer Montenegro.” In another passage 
M. Capus describes the road from Mastuj to Chitral as 
‘‘a mere bridle-path from village to village, which 
sometimes runs along the river-bank between cliffs of 
conglomerate, sometimes climbs the rugged slope and 
the débris that has fallen from the beetling walls of the 
defiles. These moving landslips yield beneath the feet 
of the traveller or his mount, and the path begins slowly 
to descend towards the bottom of the valley about 300 
feet below. Man and beast quickly struggle on to less 
treacherous though not less steep ground. What a 
singularly arduous undertaking it must be to c 
on war in the mountainous countries of Central Asia!” 


It seems evident, too, that until the Government of 


India imposed, or, according to the native ideas, in- 
flicted, a British agent and British garrison upon the 
Chief of Chitral, he and his people were quite ready to 
close their valleys and roads to foreigners ; and were 
prepared, at 2 small outlay of courtesy and presents on 
our part, to do the bidding of the Viceroy of India. 

India is and must continue to remain accessible by the 
routes leading from Badakshan and over the Pamirs 
into the glens of Chitral, Gilgit, and Hunza Nugga ; for 
it is impossible to hermetically seal them to the natives 
of the surrounding provinces. Now, upon what 
grounds are these passes to be closed to the travellers 
of friendly European nations, so long as England con- 
tinues to assume the responsibility of their security, 
unless, indeed, some agreement could be come to with 
Russia, China, and Cabul that they are to be closed to 
all Europeans of every nationality—and even then, what 
would be the value of such an understanding ? Up to this 
time it has been the custom to suspect that every Euro- 
pean who approaches India by these routes is a spy, 
entertaining dangerous designs against the British 
Empire in India. 

The idea held by some authorities that a road to the 
conquest of India lies over the Baroghil or other neigh- 
bouring passes seems to me unintelligible. I cannot 
conceive it reasonable to suppose that any invading 
General would elect to risk the total annihilation of his 
army with such a line of retreat at his back. At any 
rate, such a hazardous invasion could not come upon 
India unawares. Indeed, there is something derogatory 
to our nationality in the sensitiveness shown by many in 
authority in India, and in England, at the bare report 
that a Russian Cossack has been seen on the con- 
fines beyond Northern India; and the more especially 
does this appear to be unseemly, when the sphere of 
influence of the two nations is now conterminoug along 
a line of many hundreds of miles in length. ro 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General. 


An eager attempt is being made to persuade the 

blic that instructed opinion in India and England 
is favourable to the permanent occupation of Chitral 
and the construction of a road to that valley. This is 
not the case. With the single exception of Lord Roberts, 
it ;would be difficult to name any one of authority in 
England, possessing an intimate knowledge of the 
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frontier and the tribes, who is in favour of these 
measures. Nor would it be difficult to show that the 
declared opinions of Lord Roberts were entirely opposed 
to the construction of a military road such as is now 
proposed. Military sentiment in India is always in favour 
of any policy which promises excitement and decorations. 
In a gallant, chivalrous army it should be so, and it is 
a wholesome spirit to encourage. But the Government 
at Simla should not allow itself to be dominated by its 
Przetorian Guards, who have already committed it to a 
serious initial blunder. Those who have not to pay the 
bill are ever accustomed to be generous. Lord Napier 
of Magdala, the most delightful and extravagant of 
commanders, was wont to say, ‘* What is the use of 
civilians if they cannot find the money?” 

I have carefully read the letters from Chitral and the 
telegrams from Simla, which latter are no more than 
bare-faced attempts to force the hand of the Government; 
but the significance of the easy success of the expedition 
does not seem to be understood. We have been assured 
that the collapse of the enemy was due to modern arms 
of precision, and that those who oppose the forward 
policy fail to appreciate the change which breechloaders 
have made in mountain warfare. But from the Chitral 
letters in the Zimes of 4 and 5 June it is clear that 
the tribesmen besieging the Chitral fort were quite 
as well armed as the gallant defenders. We hear that 
“the enemy had quite a thousand rifles, Martini-Henry 
and Snider, and a plentiful supply of ammunition ” ; 
while the fort which is recommended as an ideal outpost, 
is no more than a death-trap commanded on all sides by 
‘‘the murderous rifle fire of the enemy.” The reason 
that so little opposition was experienced by our troops 
is that there was no general union of the tribes, no jihad 
or holy war against the infidel, for which a leader, an 
amir, is necessary. This condition Umra Khan did not 
and could not fulfil. Consequently there was no united 
resistance and no fanatical feeling was aroused, which 
facts constituted the difficulty and caused the partial 
failure of the Ambeyla and Mahsud-Waziri expeditions. 
If we permanently occupy Chitral, which will involve the 
control of Swat, Bajour, and Boneir, the indomitable 
spirit of independence and fanaticism of all the border 
tribes will be inevitably aroused, and military students 
will be able to determine, by object-lessons, whether 
regular troops or tribesmen, in a mountainous country, 
obtain a greater proportional advantage from the use of 
breechloaders held in equal numbers by the opposing 
sides. LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


DIES DOMIN. 
IV. THe MATERNAL INSTINCT. 


* the original woman, who was nothing more or less 

than da femelle de l’homme, the impulse towards 
motherhood was spontaneous and almost invariable. 
Even after civilization had begun to produce the inevitable 
sophistication, that primitive conception of her part in 
life not only lingered but gained a spiritual sanction 
after the birth of Christianity. The idea which inspired 
the worship of Isis and Horus and the cult of the 
Madonna and Child were one and the same. Each was 
the divine type of the human woman exulting in the ful- 
filment of her destiny, living mother and living son. 
Man saw in the sex nothing but the great All-Mother, 
and expressed his sense of the dignity of her vocation by 
burning candles before animage of the Mater Dez. Art 
at its genesis became aware of the plastic beauty of 
woman only through the fact of her maternity, and grew 
strong in the ceaseless reiteration of this phase in her 
existence. Countless pictures of the Holy Family bear 
witness to this fervid matriolatry, and man, following 
the lead of art, unconsciously assisted the gradual sub- 
mergence of the woman in the mother. From time to 
time in the world’s history she made spasmodic attempts 
to shake off this yoke. But the suckling of fools and the 
chronicling of small beer had been accepted as the whole 
duty of woman for so long, that not until the great up- 
heaval of this age-end did any other aspect of her as a 
sex dawn upon the intelligence of man. After centu- 
ries of motherhood, woman at large is beginning to be 
simply—woman. 

With her majority of over a million, the English maid 
has no certainty of an eventual maternity, even if she 
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desired it, which she frequently does not. Disinclined as 
she is for marriage, she is far less disposed to bear 
children, partly out of resentment against the Madonna 
ideal to which she has hitherto been chained. The only 
woman at the present time who is willing to be regarded 
as a mere breeding machine is she who lacks the wit to 
adopt any other vé/e, and now she is the exception instead 
of the rule. That the zenith of her youth should be spent 
in the meaningless production of children born into a 
country already over-populated, seems to the woman of 
to-day a sorry waste of vitality. She is the very anti- 
thesis of the one unceasing mother whose reckless fertility 
ruined her mentally and physically at thirty, who had no 
time to be lovely or loving, to learn the art of life, or the 
joy of living. The daughter of this generation has dis- 
covered other uses for her womanhood, things that con- 
serve instead of exhaust, that are intentional, not merely 
accidental. She does not despise maternity, as is so 
often urged against her; but the cultivation of her 
intellect has enlarged her sense of human responsibility. 
It has enabled her to penetrate to the core of truth, 
instead of being content with the husk of convention, and 
already she has seen enough to make her recoil with 
horror from the heedless motherhood which was ac- 
counted the glory of the instinctive woman. Such 
maternity may be natural, but it is scarcely civilized, and 
to call it divine is sheer cant. Yet because the new 
woman is inclined to give things their right names, and 
because she refrains from exercising her capacity for 
motherhood to the utmost, she is accused of inability 
and unfitness to bear children at all. 

Degenerate at least she is not either in mind or body. 
The brain, rescued from torpidity and filled with know- 
ledge, will become her son’s by inheritance, as well as the 
acute perceptions which extended sympathies have de- 
veloped. Nor can she be found guilty of having culti- 
vated her intellect at the expense of her health. Since 
the doctrines of hygiene have been preached in the land, 
and field sports have taken the place of*needlework as a 
recreation for girls, the average Englishwoman compares 
favourably in point of physique with the woman of any 
other race or clime. Never has she been so sound in 
wind or limb as she is to-day, so well constituted to be 
the mother of a strong and sturdy race. But she has 
turned the calm cold light of criticism upon her eternal 
mission, as upon everything else in the universe. She 
looks out over the land upon the surging, seething 
mass of humanity, half having no right to life and 
who must, in obedience to a remorseless law, perish 
that the fittest may survive. Is it any wonder that she 
is fearful of bearing children, who will merely swell the 
crowd of the impotent, foredoomed to failure from their 
birth? For the first time since her creation woman has 
begun to doubt the morality of producing children under 
unfavourable conditions ; children who lack the physical 
and mental stamina to wrest success from an adverse 
destiny, or the fortune to buy it on easy terms. Her 
experience of life and her clearness of judgment teach 
her that, if she has neither health nor wealth to give her 
offspring, morality requires her to go childless all her 
days. She is forced to the conclusion that maternity 
is just as much a luxury for the robust and the rich as 
marriage ought to be. Neither at least was ever in- 
tended as a profession for the unemployed. If either 
husband or wife, or both, are the victims of disease or 
poverty, the path of sterility is obviously the way of 
righteousness. Yet even in this age of enlightenment 
the moral obliquity from which woman has suffered 
since the beginning is not entirely cured. The number 
of those who have found the courage to face this great 
problem, and to divest it of the false sentiment which 
time has woven round it, is still inconsiderable. Chil- 
dren are yet born daily, hourly, into this overcrowded 
kingdom, cast like human flotsam and jetsam to drift 
in the under-currents of life till the inevitable disaster 
wrecks them on the quicksands of the world at the 
inevitable end. 

Even the modern matron has only taken a step or two 
on the right road. She is still remote from the wis- 
dom of the ancients, having as yet only learnt when 
to abstain. The art of motherhood is still unknown to 
her even in its rudiments. We are far enough from the 
spirit of the old Greeks, who levied a fine on Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, because he had not chosen the mother 
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of his sons with wisdom. We prate about heredity, but 
miss its message; so the tainted blood and the crooked 
brain are transmitted from father to daughter, from 
mother to son, with as little concern on the part of the 
parents as if they were giving their children dollies or 
sugar-sticks. Most women desire beautiful children, 
whose beauty will enhance their own, and healthy 
children, who will not be difficult to rear. But that 
both depend upon her care of her physique and her 
choice of a husband rarely occurs to her, certainly never 
influences her selection. It may be that the Greek 
theory of breeding beauty was more fantastic than prac- 
tical. When Galen was asked by an ill-favoured father 
how to prevent his progeny from inheriting his features, 
he advised him to surround the nuptial chamber with 
statues of Venus. History is silent as to the result of 
the scheme, but the germ of a sublime science, as yet 
undiscerned and unformulated, lurks in the old idea. 
Woman has scarcely yet realized that she is responsible 
for the health of her child, and that to propagate disease 
by the exercise of her maternal function is a sin. That 
the bequest of beauty is also largely an act of volition 
is the suggestion of a philosophy too transcendental for 
feminine acceptance in this insensate era. 

The ancients came, nevertheless, nearer to truth in 
these matters than we have yet come. ‘The dual classi- 
fication of woman as the divine mistress and the divine 
mother expressed an appreciation for essential diversities 
of which we have no intimate cognizance. As the 
adoration of the Virgin Mother superseded the worship 
of Venus, the children of the goddess still yielded her 
heart-service, even while the rest of the sex strove 
through a perpetual maternity to live up to the ideal 
of miraculous motherhood which the Church raised for 
their example and edification. And in these latter days, 
when women are acquiring more or less the courage of 
their convictions, those who were never destined by 
Nature for maternity will have none of it. Unfortunately 
for the future of the race, they are the very flower of 
their sex, women who possess that beauty which Plato 
esteemed as the supreme good, supplemented by an 
intellectual arrogance which centralizes the vitality and 
sterilizes its impulses. To the woman of this orchid- 
aceous type perfection, not propagation, is the law of 
being, for she holds that beauty is an end in itself not 
to be bequeathed, nor transmuted, nor begotten. For 
herself and her generation she is all-sufficient, desiring 
only a single meteoric life, barren alike of ancestor and 
offspring. But although this type exists and endures, 
the future of woman lies apart from it in an exclusive 
and responsible maternity that gives to posterity nothing 
but its best. A Woman oF THE Day. 


A REJOINDER. 
By Lapy Jeune. 


OMAN, as the mother, represents the most sacred 

idea in life. No greater proof of the sacredness 

of that position is needed than the deep disgrace and 
stigma which rest on the children of a woman who has 
gone wrong, and men regard the purity of the mother 
from a higher point than even that of the wife. The sin 
which wrecks a man’s home is the more terrible by 
reason of the existence of children. The strong instinct 
of maternity which is an essential part of women’s 
character has helped to keep the lives of women 
ure and clean; and the welfare of the home, with 
its varied interests, is secured by the mother’s influ- 
ence, which is the real bond of family life. Whilst 
religion has raised the status of women to a peculiar 
sanctity, it is only, after all, one influence, though 
probably the most powerful. The other is that every 
woman regards the position of motherhood as the one 
ordained for her. It may seem paradoxical in these 
days to affirm that no woman knows what real joy is till 
her babe is laid in her arms; yet I have no doubt 
that were a pilébiscite possible on such a point the 
majority in an affirmatory sense would be overwhelming. 
It is the fulfilment of her life and of her existence ; desire, 
passion, love, everything pales before the flood of joy 
that the little wailing infant awakens in its mother’s 
heart. How strong that feeling is we see in the lives of 
the mothers of children of shame, in the passionate, tiger- 
like affection with which they regard the creatures whose 
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existence is a disgrace and an incubus, as well as in the 

overwhelming sorrow that their death causes. 

odern thought and modern ideas may tend to 
make women regard life from other standpoints, may 
weaken the longing for motherhood, but deep down in 
every woman’s heart, if we care to analyze it, lies the 
strong, intense longing for motherhood. The little girl 
tending her doll is the first development of the instinct, 
which widens and deepens till its fulfilment. Long ago 
women had no compunction in avowing this. It would 
be useless to deny, however, that to a certain class of 
women the pleasure and joys of maternity offer no 
attraction, and that in some classes, especially among 
the leisured, the size of the family is diminishing rapidly. 
‘The time when ten and fifteen were no uncommon 
number of children is long past. The New Woman, in 
her revolt against maternity, tells us ‘‘ that the cultiva- 
tion of her intellect has enlarged her sense of responsi- 
bility,” and that the ‘‘ heedless motherhood ” of the past 
is a thing which the new-born sense of responsibility 
causes her to shrink from. It may be that there are 
women who view the question from that high point of 
view, but I venture to think the causes of their absten- 
tion are less ideal and more unnatural. Their dislike 
of bearing children does not make them abjure marriage, 
though marriage gave them complete independence, but 
it does encourage them after entering the ‘‘ holy state” 
to hold themselves free from its highest duty. I think, 
were the matter divested of the cant which underlies 
these so-called views of the higher morality, that the 
real motives would be found in the fact that modern 
life, with its pleasures and perpetual amusements, does 
not harmonize with the claims of maternity. A woman 
during the time that she bears children cannot take part 
in the life going on around her except at risk to her 
health and that of her child. Formerly, when there was 
some feeling of sentiment and modesty on the subject, 
women could not go out or live in society while they 
were enceintes, and the seclusion they underwent was 
very irksome. The modern woman will have none of 
this restraint. Where there is a name and position 
to be perpetuated an heir must be produced, but after 
that concession to popular opinion a woman does not 
allow any further claim to be made on her. Why 
should she give up her youth, her pleasure, lose her 
figure, forego society, in fact, become only the mother 
of her husband's children, when such a sacrifice is neither 
expected nor appreciated? The real fact is, that women 
do not have children because it is irksome and interferes 
with their amusements. In the struggle which some 
women may wage against the laws of Nature, they are 
sure to be worsted, and are perfectly conscious of the 
fact. The only justification they prefer for their rebellion 
consists in an endless string of paradoxical arguments 
which are neither plausible nor true, and which deceive 
no one—not even themselves. 


PETIT SAINTE-BEUVE.” 


qs first effort of the modern spirit, as Matthew 

Arnold saw clearly enough, was a critical effort ; 
but the poet did not care to inquire into the causes of 
this critical effort, and he misunderstood its range and 
importance. It was inevitable, it seems to us, that the 
modern scientific spirit should touch literature ; inevit- 
able, too, that as soon as this happened, men of letters 
should begin to revise the old judgments, to classify 
the great writers anew, and with the preoccupation of 
the scientific canon. Just as the man of science describes 
a bird of exquisite plumage and a poisonous snake with 
the same impartial exactitude, and classifies them both 
im their respective genera, interesting himself in them 
simply in proportion to their rarity and importance, 
without giving himself the trouble to think especially of 
their beauty or ugliness, so the man of letters of the new 
time seeks to criticize his forerunners and contem- 
poraries according to the originality and importance of 
their work, without troubling the question with his own 
personal standard of taste. The first of the critics who 
thus aimed at objectivity was Goethe, and he may stand 
as the greatest of them. He did not like Schiller’s work, 


bated, indeed, the faults of construction in it, and saw 
beyond its rhetoric; but, nevertheless, he recognized 
Schiller’s value to Germans and his place in German 
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literature, and he obtained for him that professorship of 
history at Jena which gave Schiller leisured ease, and 
with it the opportunity of doing his best work. He did 
more than this. Although Schiller showed him little 
courtesy or encouragement, he cultivated his friend- 
ship, persuaded him to undertake the ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell,” 
and placed at his disposal all the studies he himself had 
made with the object of treating the same subject. There 
is something kingly in Goethe’s impartial kindness, and 
ifin extreme old age he misjudged Heine and felt no in- 
terest in the tongue-tied Jewish lad, this solitary mistake 
cannot be held to have deprived him of his place as the 
greatest of modern critics. It was like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to have mistaken this critical effort for the chief 
effort of modern literature. He went so far as to try to 
regard poetry itself and creative work as a criticism of 
life, but, perhaps, it would be truer to say that the 
critical spirit has effected an even greater transforma- 
tion in the creative work of our century than it has 
effected in criticism. In both cases the distinguishing 
mark of the new feeling has been the same: creative 
writers in verse and prose have tried to render life as it 
is with an impartiality and detachment which has been 
as productive of masterpieces as any movement in the 
history of art. 

We have talked at this length about the scientific 
spirit in criticism and literature because we have to deal 
with a critic who lived and worked at the flood-tide of 
the new influence, and yet who managed to misunder- 
stand it all his days. Sainte-Beuve is currently spoken of 
as agreat man. There are those who would have us 
believe that he was among the great critics, or, indeed, 
the greatest of all. Buta little reflection will show us the 
absurdity of these extravagant estimates. It will be 
seen that his place is with the Leigh Hunts and the 
Hazlitts rather than with the Goethes and the De 
Goncourts, or even the Lessings. To any of our readers 
who have not read Sainte-Beuve in the original, we can 
recommend a book containing some of his “Select 
Essays,” which is translated by A.J. Bullen and published 
by Edward Arnold. These select essays give us Sainte- 
Beuve’s writings upon English literature, with one or 
two papers, such as ‘‘ What is a Classic?” which con- 
cern literature in the abstract, and which may, there- 
fore, be disregarded. But the mere titles of his essays 
on English literature show us a good deal of Sainte- 
Beuve. Here they are: ‘‘ Letters of Lord Chesterfield 
to His Son”; three articles on William Cowper, 
two on Gibbon, one on Grote ; a note on te relations 
of Bonstetten with Gray; and three long papers on M. 
Taine’s ‘‘ History of English Literature.” Surely these 
are the subjects that a certain sort of amateur might 
be expected to choose if he wished to pretend to a know- 
ledge of English literature without the trouble of studyi 
it. Of course it may be said that Sainte-Beuve’s real busi- 
ness was with French and not with English literature, 
and that he is to be commended for taking up English 
writers atall. -It is sufficient for the moment to point out 
that the instant he touches English literature he displays a 
peculiar narrowness. If we look a little closer we shall 
see this impression deepened. He writes eighty pages 
about the amiable Cowper: he transcribes his whole 
hymn, ‘‘ God moves in a mysterious way”’; he tells us 
about the hares; he devotes pages to the ballad of 
Gilpin ; till we are fain to decide that Cowper did not 
deserve such a detailed examination. Similarly, in the 
eighty pages given to Taine’s ‘‘ History of English 
Literature,” Sainte-Beuve gives twenty or thirty to 
Pope, and not quite a page of meaningless twaddle to 
Shakespeare. This is not how the big critics work. 
They concern themselves with the greatest; Lessing 
takes Virgil and the ‘‘ Laocoon,” and Goethe ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” to mention two out of many instances that might 
be given. The impression we get from Sainte-Beuve’s 
essays on English literature is sufficiently definite: we 
picture him to ourselvesasa pretentious little sciolist, with 
an amiable weakness for that so-called classic school of 
literature whose chief exponents were Pope and Boileau. 
And those who remember his essay on Goethe will 
scarcely deny the truth of this judgment; his amiable 
pretence of understanding German literature was just 
as unconvincing as his assumption of understanding 
English literature. His allusions to classic writers are 
scarcely happier; commonplace and superficial, they 
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testify to the receptivity of mediocrity. But, after all, a 
man is to be judged by his best work and not by his 
worst. Let us take Sainte-Beuve, therefore, at his best 
and see what he did in French literature. 

In what we have said of Goethe at the beginning of 
this article, we have given our notion of what the critic 
should try to do: he should describe and judge as 
dispassionately as the naturalist describes and classifies, 
for the critic’s aim should be to forestall the judg- 
ment of the future. Accordingly, he will trouble 
himself but little with the ephemeral writers; those 
who go the primrose way to oblivion he can afford to 
disregard. But the three or four great ones whom it 
may be his good fortune to meet he will strive to give 
enduring record of. Like men a hundred and fifty 
years later, he will seize the distinguishing qualities 
of the great man, whether they be vicious or virtuous, 
pleasing or displeasing, and strive to render them ade- 
quately. He knows well that about the great ones he 
myst make no mistake. His fame, by the nature of 
things, depends on his treatment of them. What can it 
profit him to describe and classify fifty ephemeride per- 
fectly ? They will be forgotten, and their critic with them. 
It is from Johnson’s giant shoulders that little Boswell 
overlooks the rising tide of oblivion. How then, we must 
ask, did Sainte-Beuve judge the great ones of his time? 
It will not be contended, we imagine, by his warmest 
admirer that he was one of those who revised the judg- 
ments of the past, who altered in somewhat the world’s 
opinion of the great and established reputations. No, he 
must be judged as living and working in Paris between 
1830 and 1870. Now in that time incomparably the 
eo of French writers were Victor Hugo and 

alzac, Flaubert and Baudelaire, and the most power- 
ful new influences which he might have caught a 


glimpse of had he had any sympathetic faculty were 


Turgenieff and the Goncourts. Though he met Turge- 
nieff and the De Goncourts at Magny’s dinners, Sainte- 
Beuve could have been pardoned for not understanding 
them ; but of six or seven opportunities he would then 
have lost two, and, in order to make up for this shameful 
obtuseness, he would have to show himself exquisitely 
right in regard to Flaubert and Hugo, Baudelaire and 
Balzac. But it is just in regard to these who were 
then climbing up the firmament to take their place as 
fixed stars for ever that Sainte-Beuve showed total blind- 
ness ; that is why we call him Ze petit Sainte-Beuve—we 
owe the phrase to Balzac. He will write very gracefully 
and prettily of Madame du Deffand, or Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, or Madame de Sévigné, or Madame Récamier, or 
George Sand, or Madame de Maintenon, or the Sophie of 
Mirabeau—for there is a slight touch of gau/otserve in this 
estimable little gentleman who believed that genius and 
respectability were almost interchangeable terms. He 
has written creditable essays upon the half-lights of 
literature such as Chateaubriand and Joubert, Mar- 
montel and Bossuet, and a hundred others, the greater 
part of whom one only wishes to have a nodding 
acquaintance with. But in all his sixty or seventy 
volumes (he wrote nearly twice as much even as 
Voltaire) he has never revised happily or with distinc- 
tion the traditional estimate of a great man, nor has he 
ever made a discovery comparable to the discovery made 
by the De Goncourts of the French school of eighteenth- 
century painters. In his work, as in his life, he missed 
the great men. He has written about Jules Janin, but 
he forgot to write of Jules and Edmond de Goncourt, 
or of Turgenieff, and the little he wrote of Baudelaire 
he had better have left unwritten, He dismisses him 
incidentally as ‘‘trés raffiné, trés corrumpu A dessein 
et par recherche d'art.” And his whole theory of life 
and of criticism is contained in one passage of the 
letter he addressed to Baudelaire, and which it may be 
worth while to reproduce here : 

Vous vous étes dit, j'imagine ; ‘ Eh bien! j'en 
trouverai encore de la poésie, et j’en trouverai lA ob nul 
ne s’était avisé de la cueillir et de l’exprimer.’ Et 
vous avez pris l’enfer, vous vous étes fait diable ; vous 
avez voulu arracher leurs secrets aux démons de la nuit, 
+ « vous dites quelque part. . . 

Dans la brute assoupie un ange se reveille ! 
C'est cet ange que j'invoque en vous et qu’il faut cultiver, 
Que si vous l’eussiez fait intervenir un peu plus souvent, 
en. deux ou trois endroits bien distincts, cela efit suffi 
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pour que votre pensée se dégagedt, pour que tous ces 
réves du mal . . . parussent dans leur vrai jour, c’est- 
a-dire dispersés déja et préts A s’enfuir devant la 
lumiére.” 

_ His judgment as a critic is always a personal one. He 
is perpetually blaming the great writers, not for what 
they did but for what they very wisely omitted to do. As 
he asks Baudelaire, who paints doubts and despairs, for 
angels, so he asks Victor Hugo, when criticizing his 
‘*Notre Dame,” for a vision of pity: ‘Il manque un 
jour céleste A cette cathédrale sainte.” Now Hugo 
could have given the pity had he wanted to, as he has 
shown in numberless passages of divine poetry, but 
Sainte-Beuve wants the pity here where it would be 
totally out of place, or, at least, where it would not be 
in accord with Hugo's design. At the very beginning 
of the book Hugo tells us that necessity is going to be 
the theme of it—that ceci ‘wera cela—but Sainte-Beuve 
will not have it so. It would be sufficient to say of 
him that he has devoted five or six times as 
many pages to Chateaubriand as he has accorded 
to Hugo, and still he did his little best to appre- 
ciate Hugo correctly, whereas he seems to have set 
himself deliberately to underrate Flaubert and vilify 
Balzac. And these are the faults that can never be for- 
given him. He sees nothing in the Madame Bovary” 
but that the surgeon’s son is using a pen as his father 
used the scalpel. He never seems to imagine that this 
implacable impartiality is to be the chief mark of modern 
literature. Every one remembers his quarrel with 
Balzac: how he sneered at him for calling himself De 
Balzac, and how he found faults in the ‘ Eugénie 
Grandet” that did not exist in that masterpiece. We 
shall perhaps tell the tale of how he treated Balzac at 
greater length when we deal with Balzac himself; but 
for the present it is enough to say that he spoke of him 
as ‘‘a talent,” and deliberately compared him to Prosper 
Mérimée, to George Sand, and even to Eugéne Sue, and 
this in an article which he wrote with all deliberation 
when Balzac’s work was finished, and when all France 
was mourning his death. Well, Balzac has avenged him- 
self: ‘‘ I will transfix him with my pen,” he once wrote, 
‘this little Sainte-Beuve.” And, true enough, there the 
little gentleman buzzes still, scarcely worthy of a detailed 
description. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


GUSELY, of all them that play upon the violin, 
Sarasate is the greatest giver of joy and the only 
worker of miracles. Burmester does astonishing feats, 
and we all admire the daring, energy, swiftness, and 
strength, knowing full well that, granted some rare but 
easily understood intellectual and physical gifts, his 
enormous technique is of the sort that issues quite un- 
miraculously out of long and patient study. Joachim’s 
gifts, too, are comprehensible enough, and we reverence 
that splendid interpretative power, or are deeply moved 
by the poignant human accent of his best playing, feel- 
ing sure that neither is there here anything magical. 
But Sarasate evokes a miracle every time he draws his 
bow across the strings, for that tone of his is certainly 
nothing that may be attained by study or imitation, but 
a new creation, like the light that never was on sea or 
land. His accuracy of intonation is marvellous, just as 
Burmester’s is marvellous when Burmester is at his 
best ; his phrasing is perfect, just as Lady Halle’s is 
perfect when Lady Halle is at her best; and the one 
thing Sarasate has entirely to himself is that incredible 
beauty of tone. When you try to give your impressions 
of it, you are either driven on the one hand to idle inex- 
pressiveness or on the other to a series of extravagant and 
contradictory images. At first it baffles you by reason 
of its apparent simplicity, the simplicity that veils the 
complexity of the finished art. You exhaust the stock 
terms that serve to express delight, and then, realizing 
that you have said nothing to the purpose, you call in 
analysis, which reveals the fact that the simplicity that 
baffles you is compacted of a number of seemingly incom- 
patible qualities, ae a quality that constantly eludes 
you. First there is its silver purity, and in opposition 
to that, a voluptuous richness of glowing colour, Its 
brilliance makes you think of the hard gleam of splendid 
things elaborately wrought in precious metals, and yet 
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you are conscious that the silver and gold of which 
Sarasate’s tonereminds you is flexile, you might say fluid, 
liquid silver and liquid gold. It is sweet, and it is 
penetrated by a subtle acid that prevents it ever cloying. 
Above all, there remains that elusive something in which 
the other mutually destructive elements are, as it were, 
dissolved and presented to you as a complete thing, the 
most natural, most inevitable thing in the world. And 
so one might go on, seeking, but seeking in vain, 
for the phrase that defines the essential quality of 
Sarasate’s tone. It is unique, magical; and like the 
picturesque effects of nature, it is indefinable, and seems 
to an extent to reflect your own mood. And Sarasate’s 
tone is always Sarasate’s tone, whether he holds long- 
breathed notes, or sends out thin streams of rapid 
staccatos, or tears up and down the finger-board in 
scales or arpeggios: always Sarasate’s, always miracu- 
lously beautiful, always indescribable. His playing is 
as hard to classify as his tone. Take, for instance, his 
version of Bach’s A major sonata, which he gave us last 
Saturday. To describe such a personal, coloured, 
mobile conception as classical would be absurd ; but if 
one tries to think of it as romantic, was it not wonder- 
fully restrained, poised, consistent? Anything less like 
the classical playing of Joachim cannot be thought of, 
for Sarasate made no attempt to interpret the composer ; 
yet, seemingly in obedience to some secret law of his 
own being, having started true to Bach, he remained 
true, and became quite as genuinely classical as Joachim 
in his severest mood. With Sarasate high technique 
is the servant of poetic feeling, and the feeling is the 
feeling of Sarasate, not of the composer he plays; but 
his moods are so curiously ordered, so oddly logical, 
that if the right mood happens to be on him when he 
commences, no avowed interpreter can interpret some 
things half so well. Some things, I say, for he has his 
limitations. He lacks the humanity, and the sympathy 
with humanity, necessary to understand Beethoven ; 
and to hear him play the ‘‘ Kreutzer” is to suffer all the 
woes of purgatory. In Burmester there is no trait that 
you would not, rightly or wrongly, set down to the father 
who begot him, or the mother who bore him, and of 
Joachim one may say the same: both are intensely 
human. But there seems something unhuman and elfish 
in Sarasate, so that one is inclined to look upon him as 
a fairy changeling. He does odd, freakish things, of a 
sort that may possibly be learnt in fairyland, but which 
no respectable parents would teach or encourage. He 
cannot be classified. The basis of his artistic person- 
ality is an abnormal Oriental susceptibility to sensuous 
loveliness of colour, whether it comes as light to the eye 
or as sound to the ear, and this, I suppose, he may have 
inherited with his Jewish blood. But through what 


' experiences he has passed, what influences have played 


upon him, that in the result he is the most complex and 
unaccountable personality of this generation, the most 
wayward, and the most logical in his waywardness, are 
questions I should no more like to answer than I should 
like to explain how it is that, though he stands quietly and 
perfectly at his ease on the platform, he never fails to 
give the impression of the passionate, untamed, and un- 
tameable artist, ready at any moment to break out into 
the mere gipsy. But there he is : emphatically the most 
interesting violinist of the day; not human enough to play 
Beethoven, but in whatever else he takes in hand, the most 
invariably delightful of all them that play upon the violin. 

Student’s concerts are not, as a rule, exhilarating 
functions, though I still remember with a degree of 
pleasure one given some months ago by the Royal 
Academy, which, I believe, I noticed in this column. 
That memory, presumably, tempted me into St. James’s 
Hall the other afternoon, when the students of the 
London Academy were busy. To any one interested in 
the rising generation the concert was well worth listening 
to. To begin with, the orchestra was excellent. Under 
the skilful direction of Mr. A. Pollitzer, it grappled 


_ successfully with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 


Dream” overture, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony ; 
and after such ambitious work simply snapped its 
outhful fingers at the accompaniments to concertos by 

thoven, Rubinstein, and Saint-Saéns, and songs by 
Verdi, Bellini, and Mozart. Of the piano students, 
Miss Kate Bruckshaw seemed the most finished, and 
Harold Samuel the most promising. At the same time 
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I should not care to take my oath that Harold Samuel 
will be, at the end of four years, any better a pianist 
than Miss Bruckshaw is now. All that can be said is 
that he promises very well indeed, and has strength of 
a degree which it is not Miss Bruckshaw’s fault that she 
does not possess. Mr. Pollitzer is generally known as 
the best violin teacher in London, and therefore it did 
not surprise me to find in his pupil, Miss Stella Fraser, a 
finished player who only needs strength, practice, and 
confidence to make quite a name for herself. Of the 
singers, Miss Calkin has a rather thin voice of decidedly 
pleasant quality, and she can do the elaborate bravuras 
of Bellini so finely that she must really leave them off 
and henceforth sing a nobler quality of music; Mr. Loder’s 
voice is pleasant, too, and his style genial, and Miss 
Alice Sinclair sang so much of Weber's ‘‘ Softly Sighs ” 
as I was able to stay for, with unusual refinement of 
taste. Altogether a most creditable concert, which I am 
sorry to see part of the daily Press overlooked in the 
hurry of a crowded season. 

Professor Stanford’s new concerto, played by Mr. 
Leonard Borwick at the last Richter concert, is a great 
work, assuredly a very great work. It contains clouds 
of arpeggios, miles of scales, tons of chords, and a 
whole Czerny study as a cadenza. As the first move- 
ment is an Allegro commodo, the second an Adagio 
molto, and the finale an Allegro assai e giocoso, it will 
easily be seen that the work is really a very great one 
indeed. Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony, played earlier 
in the same concert, is of course not to be compared 
with Stanford’s masterpiece, but it has its good points. 
It is pure colour, gorgeous, sometimes glaring, but 
generally harmonious, and though the work is long 
one follows with interest and pleasure throughout. 
The colour is not so much Russian, as the ‘‘new” 
Russian school uses the word, as Oriental; but the 
freedom and novelty of form is so characteristically 
Russian that it is curious to reflect that the enthusiastic 
‘‘new” Russians look upon Tschaikowsky as a kindof mild 
traitor who forsook the cause of creating a truly Russian 
school to become a classical reactionary. Richter was 
at his very best in conducting the symphony. Whether 
the composer would have regarded the rendering as an 
ideal one is a question, but certainly the method of pre- 
senting the work to the English in a tame condition with 
its hair well combed, ensured it a favourable reception, 
though Richter did not carry the process so far as Sir 
A. Mackenzie did last year at the Philharmonic perform- 
ance. Which reminds me that at the last Philharmonic 
concert Dr. Parry conducted a new version of his old 
symphony in F. It is, I suppose, the kind of thing he 
writes on a blackboard when he is teaching composition 
to the hopeful youth that attend the Royal College ; and 
if that is so, one need not wonder why it was put on a 
Philharmonic programme. By the way, those of us who 
say that the Philharmonic Society does nothing for music 
must now retract. The directors have begged those 
who sit in the stalls to come always in evening dress. 
That is right, for to listen to Beethoven, to say nothing 
of Parry, in anything less than evening dress, is improper 
and dishonours those great composers. | J. F.R. 


TWO PLAYS. 


‘*Macaire.” A melodramatic farce in three acts, by 
William Ernest Henley and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
In the New Review, June, 1895. 

‘‘La Femme de Claude.” By Alexandre Dumas fils. 
Drury Lane Theatre, 5 June, 1895. 


I SEE that Mr. William Henley has just published in 

the Mew Review the version of ‘‘ Robert Macaire” 
which he made in collaboration with the late R. L. 
Stevenson. I read the work myself for the first time 
before the revival of the old version at the Lyceum 
Theatre ; and it has always struck me as a pat illustra- 
tion of the divorce of the stage from literature that we 
should have had, on the one hand, a famous writer ot 
fiction collaborating with a born master of verse to 
rescue a famous old harlequinade from obsolescence, 
and, on the other, a revival of this harlequinade by 
our leading actor managing our leading theatre; yet 
that there was no thought of combining the two 
opportunities, the revival at the theatre proceeding 
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contentedly with the old cheap and common dialogue, 
written originally with the idea that the play was a 
serious blood-and-thunder melodrama, whilst the new 
version circulated quietly in private as a booklet, and 
finally appears as a magazine contribution. It is a pity 
that Mr. Henley could not very well print the old version 
in his Review side by side with the new, in order to 
show, not only that the old is quite unreadable, and 
the new so wittily and whimsically turned that every 
phrase tickles, but that even the stage technique 
of the new is hugely superior to that of the old. 
Instead of two elaborate scenes, causing a long 
interval which a harlequinade will not bear, and entail- 
tng extra labour and expense, there is one scene all 
through, enabling the curtain to be dropped for a 
moment to point the situations and express convention- 
ally the change from morning to bedtime, and from 
bedtime to murder-time, without perceptibly breaking 
the continuity of the extravaganza. The incongruous 
relics of the original folly of the author are swept away, 
and the whole brought into the vein of the fantastic 
variation by which Lemaitre rescued the theme from 
obscurity. The effective situations are preserved and 
improved; Macaire retains all his old business except 
the creaking snuff-box, in exchange for which he 
acquires an epigrammatic philosophy expressed in lines 
which a distinguished actor need not beashamed to speak ; 
the ridiculous long-lost wife disappears ; the gendarme 
and the innkeeper become amusing; the murder has 
the true touch of nightmare: in short, the two “‘literary 
men” have beaten the bungling stage ‘‘ author” at his 
own craft in every point; outwritten him, outwitted 
him, outstaged him, and erased him from all future 
possibility in the eyes of every person of ordinary culture 
and intelligence who makes the comparison. And yet 
I have a grim conviction that actors will feel 
a mysterious ‘‘suitability to the stage” in the old 
version which is missing in the new. This divina- 
ticn of mine is not due to my unaided insight and 
sympathy, but to the fact that my education as a critic 
has not been confined to West End theatres. I remember 
finding myself one evening in the Whitechapel Road 
with a company of active-minded people, including two 
well-known ladies of distinguished attainments in oratory 
and poetry, and a few gentlemen addicted, like myself, 
te art, literature, and politics. Presently we came upon 
@ specimen of the humblest sort of theatre—a ‘‘ penny 
gaff”; and as none of us had ever been in one, and we 
were all intelligent enough to desire to see the drama of 
to-day with its adventitious trappings stripped off, we 
went in, raising the receipts at the box-office (so to 
speak) to such an extent that the performance, which 
had been ‘just going to begin” for half an hour or so, 
actually did begin. First, however, the leading lady, 
who divided her attention between the stage and her 
baby, which was tucked into the box-seat of the 
orchestra (an old-fashioned street organ placed close to 
the door), responded to a certain kindly interest on the 
part of our poetess in the baby by asking her to warn 
“‘her gentleman” to cover up his watch chain, as 
many of the other gentlemen were ‘very forgetful.” 
The drama proved intolerable, except so far as it 
was complicated by an optical illusior of the Pepper’s 
Ghost order, turned on and off at random or at the 
caprice of a prompter who was no doubt drunk; so, 
as insect life abounded in the auditorium, we did not 
wait for the end. But in the fifteen minutes we 
spent in that gaff, I saw the origin of all the associations 
which the old actor still misses in the literary man. The 
conception of theatrical art as the exploitation of popular 
superstition and ignorance, as the thrilling of poor 
bumpkins with ghosts and blood, exciting them with 
blows and stabs, duping them with tawdry affectations 
of rank and rhetoric, thriving parasitically on their moral 
diseases instead of purging their souls and refining their 
senses: this is the tradition that the theatre finds it so 
hard to get away from. This is why you have one ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Macaire” in the New Review and the other at 
the Lyceum—why an artist of the rank of Coquelin 
informs his interviewers that there is no author who 
understands the stage like the author of ‘‘ La Tosca” — 
why an actor so highly respected as Mr. Hare produced 
that genteel edition of the Whitechapel Road drama at 
the Garrick Theatre without the least scruple—why, too, 
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so many fairly intelligent and reasonable people regard 
a visit to the theatre as an offence against morality, and 
others, who go to the theatre themselves, do not con- 
sider that a clergyman can fitly be seen there. 

‘* Macaire,” then, looked at in this light, immediately 
betrays innumerable deficiencies. The authors have 
brought a policeman on the stage without any sense of 
the audience’s fear of a policeman and dreadful joy in 
seeing some one else arrested ; they have introduced a 
nobleman without allowing his rank to strike at our 
servility or his gold at our envy ; they have, with the 
insensibility of men who have never been hungry, 
brought wine and choice dishes on the stage without 
knowing their value when flourished properly in the 
faces of needy men; they have passed unconsciously 
over the ‘‘love” interest, forgetting that half the 
popular use of the boards is as a pedestal on which to set 
a well-painted, well-dressed woman in a strong light, to 
please the man who is tired of the mother of sorrows 
and drudgery at home; and they have put murder on 
the stage without calculating on the fact that murder is 
only a forbidden joy to people who know no other 
reasons than the gallows and the sixth commandment 
for not killing those whom they hate or whose property 
they covet. When the manager says of a play, “ It is 
not suited to the stage,” and the critic who has been 
long enough at his profession to pick up the managerial 
point of view follows with his ‘‘ Ce n'est pas du thédtre”’: 
that is fundamentally what they both mean, though 
superficially the matter may have a very different air. 
And it is because Stevenson and Mr. Henley substituted 
for the low cunning and the cynical experience which 
makes effective melodramas out of such calculations, 
the higher qualities of wit, imagination, romance, and 
humour, applied with a literary workmanship which is 
at once curiously skilful and carelessly happy, that even 
the Lyceum Theatre dared not rise to their level. 

Now that the collaboration of the authors of 
**Macaire” is broken up by the death of Stevenson, 
who must, I think, be admitted to have got on without 
the managers rather better than the managers have got 
on without him, one wonders whether Mr. Henley will 
carry on the business alone. The charm of the pair was 
their combination of artistic faculty with a pleasant 
boyishness of imagination. Stevenson, always the older 
of the twain, showed signs of growing up, and could 
even, when kept to the point by the collaboration of his 
stepson, produce stories that were not obviously the 
penny numbers of our boyhood rewritten by a fine hand. 
But Mr. Henley defies the ravages of time. That 
amusing mixture of pedantry and hero-worship which 
marks the schoolboy’s cult of athletics survives unabated 
and unenlightened in Mr. Henley’s cult of literature. 
He delights in puerile novels about prize-fighters, like 
Byron's Profession”; he has imagination 
without sense; he not only adores his literary and 
artistic heroes, but is violently jealous for their sakes of 
the reputations of all the others; his attitudes are 
reverently traditional; experience means to him the 
works of fiction he has read ; at every turn of his pen he 
shows that cardinal quality of youth, its incapacity for 
apprehending life at first hand as distinguished from 
appreciating its presentations and formulations in art 
and social or scientific theory. And yet he has the 
romantic imagination and the fine gift of poetic speech 
which only need some concrete subject-matter—for 
really plays cannot, like poems or even articles, be 
made out of purely abstract indignation, scorn, defiance, 
and so on—to provide ‘* Macaire,” ‘‘ Admiral Guinea,” 
and the rest with more than worthy successors. 

The appearance of Duse at Drury Lane on Wednesday 
in ‘‘ La Femme de Claude,” is too recent for my judg- 
ment to have recovered from the emotional disturbance 
produced by such an appeal as she made to my passion for 
very fine acting. The furthest extremes of Duse’s range 
as an artist must always, even in this greatest art centre 
in the world, remain a secret between herself and a few 
fine observers. I should say without qualification that 
it is the best modern acting I have ever seen, were it not 
that the phrase suggests a larger experience of first-rate 
acting in this department than I possess. I have only 
seen Salvini and Ristori in their historic-heroic parts, or 
in Shakespeare ; and my experience of Coquelin is limited 
to Moliére and such plays of our own day as “Les 
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Surprises de Divorce.” The work of these three great 
artists seemed to me (humanly speaking) quite thorough 
and perfect in its application to their conception of the 
parts they played; and their conception was, for the 
most part, adequate, and more than adequate, to the 
culture of their generation. But their incubatory period 
was the period before the theatre had advanced to the 
point at which Wagner and Ibsen became its master 
spirits. Duse is the first actress whom we have seen 
applying the method of the great school to character- 
istically modern parts or to characteristically modern 
conceptions of old parts. Her style is not, to the 
attentive observer of the stage, entirely new: nothing 
arrives at such perfection without many tentative 
approaches to it. I remember years ago, when ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons” was first produced at the Lyceum, 
being struck with two things about it: first, the fact 
that Henry Irving, after much striving and, if I may be 
allowed the expression, not a little floundering, had at 
last discovered the method of heroic acting ; and, second, 
that in the scene where Claude brings Pauline home after 
their wedding, Miss Ellen Terry, by a number of 
delicate touches, slipped into the scene a play of subtle 
emotion quite foreign to its traditions, with such 
effect that I can conjure up those moments perfectly 
to this day, though my utmost effort of memory can- 
not bring back the very faintest adumbration of any 
other scene in Pauline’s part, which was as useless 
as material for Miss Terry’s peculiar genius as most of 
those twenty-three Lyceum heroines—Catherine Duval 
in ‘‘A Dead Heart,” and so forth—of which Mr. Clement 
Scott has made a list for my benefit, evidently to make 
me cry afresh over the wicked waste of so rare a talent. 
Of course the twenty-three parts are not all bad parts 
as parts are reckoned conventionally ; and equally of 
course Miss Terry has not exactly played any of them 
badly. But neither is Shakespeare’s Cleopatra a bad 
part; and neither did Duse exactly play it badly. Yet 
who on earth would know that Duse was a great 
actress if he had never seen her play anything but 
Cleopatra? And who on earth will ever know what 
Miss Terry can do if we are never to see her except in 
plays that date, in feeling if not in actual composition, 
from the dark ages before the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act? I can only guess at her powers myself from 
my recollections of the old Court Theatre, and the little 
interpolations in the Lyceum parts by which her genius 
so often instinctively thrusts through the old play to the 
new style, only, of course, to be beaten back by the 
giving out of the material. Still, just in these thrust- 
ings you could see Duse’s style coming. Long after 
the “‘Lady of Lyons” came Miss Janet Achurch, 
whose playing as Alexandra, in Voss’s play, came nearer 
to Duse’s work in subtlety, continuity and variety of 
detail, and in beauty of execution, than anything I have 
seen on the English stage. But Duse has been helped 
to her supremacy by the fortunate sternness of Nature in 
giving her nothing but her genius. Miss Ellen Terry 
is a woman of quite peculiar and irresistible personal 
charm. Miss Achurch has been kept in constant danger 
of missing the highest distinction in her art by having, 
as an extra and cheaper string to her bow, an endow- 
ment of conventional good looks, and a large share of 
that power of expressing all the common emotions with 
extraordinary intensity which makes the vulgar great 
actress of the Bernhardt school. Consequently you have 
two Miss Achurches: the Miss Achurch of Nora and 
Alexandra, and the Miss Achurch of Adrienne and 
Forget-me-not ; and there are moments when the two 
get mixed. But in Duse you necessarily get the great 
school in its perfect integrity, because Duse without her 
genius would be a plain little woman of no use to any 
manager, whereas Miss Terry or Miss Achurch, if they 
had no more skill than can be acquired by any person of 
ordinary capacity in the course of a few years’ experience, 
would always find a certain degree of favour as pretty 
leading ladies. Duse, with her genius, is so fascinating 
that it is positively difficult to attend to the play instead 
of attending wholly to her. The extraordinary richness 
of her art can only be understood by those who have 
studied the process by which an actress is built up. 
You offer a part to a young lady who is an enthusiastic 

- She reads it devoutly, and forms, say, half 
a great ideas as to points which she will make. 
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The difficulty then is to induce her to do nothing between ' 
these points ; so that the play may be allowed at such 
moments to play itself. Probably when it comes to the 
point, these intervals will prove the only effective periods 
during her performance, the points being ill chosen or 
awkwardly executed. The majority of actresses never 
get beyond learning not to invent new points for 
themselves, but rather to pick out in their parts the 

passages which admit of certain well worn and tried old 

points being reapplied. When they have learnt to make 
these points smoothly and to keep quiet between whiles 
With a graceful air of having good reasons for doing 

nothing, they are finished actresses. The great actress 
has a harder struggle. She goes on inventing her 
points and her business determinedly, constantly in- 

creasing the original half-dozen, and constantly executing 

them with greater force and smoothness. A time comes 
when she is always making points, and making them 

well; and this is the finishing point with some 
actresses. But with the greatest artists there soon 
commences an integration of the points into a 
continuous whole, at which stage the actress appears 

to make no points at all, and to proceed in the 
most unstudied and ‘‘natural” way. This rare 
consummation Duse has reached. An attentive study 

of her Marguerite Gauthier, for instance, by a highly 

trained observer of such things, will bring to light how 

its apparently simple strokes are combinations of a whole 

series of strokes, separately conceived originally, and 
added one by one to the part, until finally, after 
many years of evolution, they have integrated into one 
single highly complex stroke. Take, as a very simple 
illustration, the business of Camille’s tying up the flowers 

in the third act. It seems the most natural thing in the 

world ; but it is really the final development of a highly 

evolved dance with the arms—even, when you watch it 

consciously, a rather prolonged and elaborate one. The 
strokes of character have grown up in just the same way. 

And this is the secret of the extraordinary interest of 
such acting. There are years of work, bodily and 

mental, behind every instant of it—work, mind, not 

mere practice and habit, which is quite a different thing. 

It is the rarity of the gigantic energy needed to sustain 

this work which makes Duse so exceptional ; for the work 

is in her case highly intellectual work, and so requires. 

energy of a quality altogether superior to the mere head 

of steam needed to produce Bernhardtian explosions 

with the requisite regularity. With such high energy, 

mere personal fascination becomes a thing which the 

actress can put off and on like a garment. Sarah 

Bernhardt has nothing but her own charm, for the 

exhibition of which Sardou contrives love scenes—save 

the mark. Duse’s own private charm has not yet been 

given to the public. She gives you Césarine’s charm, 

Marguerite Gauthier’s charm, the charm of La Locan- 

diera, the charm, in short, belonging to the character 

she impersonates ; and you are enthralled by its reality 

and delighted by.the magical skill of the artist without 

for a moment feeling any complicity either on your own. 

part or hers in the passion represented. And with that 

clue to the consistency of supreme admiration for the 

artist with perfect respect for the woman—a combina- 

tion so rare that some people doubt its possibility— 

I must leave discussion of the plays she has appeared in 

this week to my next article. G. B. S, 


MONEY MATTERS, 


PosiEss can scarcely yet be said to be in full 

swing again after the holidays, and the result has 
been a general flatness in the City. The unsatisfactory 
reply of the Porte in the matter of Armenia did not tend 
to relieve the dullness, though no apprehension is enter- 
tained of serious political complications. Short money 
was abundant at } per cent. The discount market was 
stagnant ; little business was done, and there was no 
considerable change in the rates. The Bank rate re- 
mains unaltered. 


The tone of the Stock Exchange markets was, on 
the whole, dull, and the past week is chiefly remarkable 
for two ‘‘records”—the Brighton Railway traffic and 
Consols at 106 ex-dividend both for cash and for the 


| 

| 

| 
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account. The increase in the Brighton traffic, which is 
no less than £22,451 more than in the corresponding 
week of last year, is mainly due to the fact that the 
Derby and the Saturday before Whit Monday fell in the 
same week. In spite of the firmness of Continental 
bourses, and the strength of high-class securities, there 
was not sufficient support on the part of the public for a 
general upward movement. 


Flatness ruled in the Home Railway Market notwith- 
‘standing the satisfactory traffic returns. The following 
were among the more important increases in the weekly 
receipts: London and North-Western increased £ 24,125, 
Great Western £22,230, London and South-Western 
Bb 16,864, Lancashire and Yorkshire £14,859, Midland 
(which last week showed a serious decrease) £13,738, 
‘Great Eastern £14,035, Great Northern £8004, North- 
Eastern £7949, South-Eastern £6550, London and 
Chatham one. On Tuesday Home Railways were 
steady, but the absence of business brought about 
realizations and consequent dullness later in the week. 
There has been a good demand for preference and 
‘debenture issues. 


American Railways opened firm on Tuesday, but the 
‘market was inactive, and a tendency to decline was 
moticeable later in the week. London selling has caused 
a reaction, and the Yankees show no eagerness to 
absorb more of the shares offered from here. Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Four-and-a-Half per Cents alone showed 
‘an upward tendency, owing to a large increase in the 
‘earnings. Dealings in investment bonds were fairly 
-active, and as much as 4 premium was offered for 
-Alleghany Four per Cents, the latest issue. 


‘Canadian Pacific shares rose on Tuesday to 54}, and 
‘Grand Trunks were also strong, but they declined 
together later on in sympathy with the weakness of the 
American market. Mexican Railways were weak, partly 
Owing to the attempt of a large operator to ‘‘ unload,” 
Partly owing to the anticipation of poor traffics because 
‘of the reduction of rates last Saturday. South American 
Railways, after showing some firmness, turned very 
weak. The Chinese Gold and Silver Loans were strong. 
‘The new Chilian Loan was applied for many times over. 


Business was quiet in the Foreign Market, but the 
ttone was generally good, except in the case of Spanish 
stock, owing to the report that ten more battalions are 
‘to be sent to Cuba. In the Mining Market there were 
few transactions and few movements of moment in 
prices. Indian shares were better, in consequence of 
good returns from the mines. The rise in the price of 
«<opper brought about a corresponding rise in copper 
shares, but it was not maintained towards the close of 
the week. 


After a show of steadiness early in the week, there 
‘was a temporary decline in the South African Market 
later on. The reasons are, first, that the French have 
ceased buying for the time being, and, secondly, that 
there are large bull accounts open, and holders of shares 
have been obliged to sell by the money-lenders, who 
withdrew the accommodation at the last settlement, and 
are not expected to act otherwise next week, Diamond 
shares and Land shares were dull. The Silver Market 
was dull, Even the Chinese loan failed to raise the 
price appreciably above 30}d., but it has probably been 
discounted. There was a decline in the Chinese and 
the Indian rates of exchange. 


The report of the Suez Canal Company for 1894 is 
encouraging, not only as showing the financial prosperity 
of the Company, but also the growing improvement of 
commerce in all parts of the world. In 1894 the receipts 
amounted to nearly 77,000,000 fr., in 1893 they were 
only 73,800,000 fr,, so that there has been an increase 
in receipts last year of about 3,000,000 fr. English 
commerce with Eastern countries increased more than 
3,000,000 in 1894, and 251,000 more tons of English 
coal were shipped through the Canal, Australia, too, 
thhad her share in the improvement, Her exports to 
England of wheat, wool, meat, and tallow show large 
increases. To sum up, with the exception of 1891, last 


year's net ship-tonnage was the biggest on record, | 
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Stress has been laid, lately, on the appearance of Japan 
as a purchaser of American cotton; but this is only in 
extension of a purpose which she has been well known 
for some years to entertain of entering upon the manu- 
facture of finer counts. The Chinese cotton, which she 
chiefly uses, is short in staple. To carry her com- 

tition further, she will have to import Egyptian and 

ew Orleans. And now we learn that the competition 
has begun. The first fine spinning mill was opened, 
near Osaka, at the end of April. It is the property of a 
Company with a capital of 2,000,000 dollars, and the 
intention is to import Egyptian cotton. As evidence of 
the magnitude of the undertaking, it is remarked that a 
special light railway runs round the premises for the 
shifting of goods and material from one department to 
another. The encouragement of this sort of competition 
is one of the ‘‘ advantages,” doubtless, which Sir Wm. 
Harcourt and Mr. Bertram Currie perceive in adherence 
to gold monometallism. 


But the most curious departure in this Eastern com- 
petition is, perhaps, in pianos. We have become 
accustomed to hear of cotton factories, and Sir Thomas 
Sutherland has warned us, half jocularly, that the day 
may come when shipbuilding will be transferred to the 
banks of the Yangtze; but we had not been prepared 
for competition with Broadwood and Erard. Here, 
however, is a statement in the Vorth-China Herald, that 
piano making is being successfully prosecuted at 
Shanghai. The wrest-plank, iron frame, keys, and 
certain other portions, are imported from London. 
Suitable wood is imported from Japan. And the result 
is that Messrs. Moutrie & Co. are able to produce 
equally good pianos for 25 per cent less than they could 
offer home-made instruments under present conditions 
of exchange. 


NEW ISSUES. 


FLoreNnce Mine, 
(Menzies’ Finp, WesTERN AUSTRALIA.) 


As we had occasion to remark in a recent issue, there 
is absolutely no end to these West Australian “‘ Finds.” 
Once again this prospectus discloses the magnani- 
mous Westralian promoter in his favourite attitude of 
reckless generosity. Fora paltry £120,000 he promises 
the realization of wealth which must, indeed, be far 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Sindbad, in his most 
abandoned moments, never entertained a hope of riches 
such as this ‘‘ Find” of Menzies! Some familiar names 
appear upon this prospectus—Mr. W. P. Forbes, for 
example, of the Central News, Limited, and that 
Chemists’ Co-operative Society, which we were com- 

lled to criticize unfavourably a few weeks ago. The 

on. H. I. Saunders also appears upon the directorate, 
and we seem to remember this gentleman in connection 
with several of Mr. F. A. Thompson’s Companies. 
The Hon. H. I. Saunders, so the prospectus states, 
was particularly anxious that his co-directors on the 
Florence Gold Mine Company should have the fullest 
information in regard to the Menzies’ Find pro- 

rty to be acquired; so he wired to Mr. Florence 
O'Driscoll, M.P., and Mr. Florence O'Driscoll, M.P., 
rose to the occasion. ‘‘At Menzies’ 1 saw more gold 
in half a day than I have ever seen since | came to 
Western Australia. At Menzies’ the difficulty is to 
find a piece of stone which does not show at least a 
colour of visible gold .. .. the majority of stones in the 
dumps show nice heavy gold.” This is prodigious! 
Does any one believe that the O'Driscoll, M.P., would 
ever have left such a country, much less have become 
a party to, practically, giving it away to other people ? 
It would be worse than useless to continue to quote 
from this prospectus ; it is enough to add that, as is 
usual with Companies of this class, the waiver clause 
is conspicuously in evidence. 

Tue Liserty ConsoLtipatep Mines, Limirep. 


This is still another of those concerns which have for 
their foundation the much exploited Coolgardie ‘‘ gold- 
fields.” It has been formed with a capital of £ 260,000 
(4.225,000 of which goes to the vendors) to acquire and 

velop what the prospectus “‘ believes”. to be “one of 
the largest and richest properties in Westera Australia, 
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“According to a Mr. Herry (one of the owners) the cross 


reefs upon the property ‘‘have proved, so far, the 
richest, and stone taken from them will average 50 oz. 


to 500 oz. of gold to the ton.” We do not doubt that 


the stone despatched from the mine for assay purposes 


-has furnished some such average as 50 oz. to the ton, 


but would it be wise to place much reliance upon 
the results of assays of quartz-samples sent over by 
interested parties for Company-promoting purposes ? 
What has our experience of this sort of guarantee been ? 


- Every prospectus hitherto issued in connection with 


Coolgardie promotions has given very wonderful results 
of the essays of ‘‘samples,” but the mines themselves 
have, so far as we know, not borne out these brilliant 
promises. The Coolgardie ‘‘ goldfields” are responsible 
for the production of the Londonderry Gold Mine and 
its brothers and sisters in disappointment! There are, 
no doubt, properties on the Coolgardie fields which, 
moderately capitalized, might pay well for working ; 
but this Liberty Consolidated Gold Mines, with its enor- 
mous capital of more than a quarter of a million, is 
hardly likely to be one of them. Indeed, the prospectus 
of this concern, with its wild statements about ‘‘ 500 oz. 
of gold to the ton,” ‘‘ five proved gold reefs,” and ‘‘a 
huge quarry of gold-bearing ore,” bears witness rather 
to the recklessness of Company promoters than to the 
temperate language of sober business men. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FORMOSAN REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
Lonpon, 6 June, 1895. 
IR,—Your comment last week upon the Formosan 
Republic was, as usual, to the point. If China 
could not hold her own against Japan, a fortiori Formosa 
cannot. The Japanese will be victorious in every 
encounter ; the Republicans will ‘‘ vamoose ”’ to the hills, 
where the savages will most likely ‘‘ bag” a lot of their 
heads (they hang such trophies up in bags) and add 
many skulls to their collections. 

The whole picture is, in fact, such a travesty—with 
ex-Governor Tang as President, and ‘‘ General ” Tcheng 
as Foreign Minister—that one is almost driven to surmise 
some hidden spring of action. Two such have been 
suggested: one, that Tcheng is pulling strings at the 
instance of some third party that may see its interest in 
keeping the Formosan waters troubled ;"the other that 
Chang Chi-tung, the Viceroy of Nanking, is bent on 
proving the wrongness of Li Hung-chang’s peace by 
showing how the struggle can be kept going in the 
south. Political rivalries are keen in China, though 
they do not take the form of Parliamentary conflict, and 
Chang has long been credited with doing his best to 
thwart and discredit Li. He is credited, too, with 
having sent reinforcements and munitions of war, quite 
recently, to Formosa. But Chang is a literate of the 
literati. He first gained notoriety by a slashing memorial, 
denouncing Chung-how and the treaty of Livadia which 
inaugurated the dispute with Russia about Kuldja ; and 
he gained equal fame, some years later, for a slashing 
refusal, as Viceroy of Canton, to entertain a claim for 
compensation put forward by the French consul, on behalf 
of Roman Catholic missionaries, for harm sustained 
during the remarkable war, which was not war, about 
Tongking. It is impossible to conceive such a man 
inspiring a republic ; and here we seem driven back on 
the French experiences of ‘‘ General” Tcheng. 

The tendency of the movement, however, has greater 
interest for us than its origin ; and that tendency seems 
to be in the direction of destruction and disorder. A 
Chinese regiment is not a very cohesive unit, at best; 
and, being ill paid, is apt to think half the business of 
life is to loot. The natural result of defeat, under these 
conditions, is the brigandage for which the Chinese 
soldier has gained notoriety ; and it is to be feared that 
much brigandage will be the outcome of current events 
in Formosa. Even this brigandage may, however, be 
troublesome to the invaders, to say nothing of the peace- 
able inhabitants whose farmsteads will be plundered, of 
the merchants whose commerce may be hampered, and 
of the savages whose haunts will be invaded—for the 
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hilly and mountainous country in the East will naturally 
be the brigands’ last resort. 

When the conclusions suggested in my first paragraph 
have been reached, Japan will develop the resources of 
the island, doubtless, more rapidly than China would 
have done. A question which may interest us is whether 
she will not also develop the Pescadores, rather too 
rapidly for our comfort, into a naval station. A layman 
who knows the place, looking at it merely with lay eyes, 
expresses apprehension that Makung will rise up as a 
great stronghold, and will be a metaphorical thorn in 
the side of Hongkong. ‘‘ When Japan has converted a 
big slice of the indemnity money into ironclads, and 
voted a portion towards turning Makung into a Ports- 
mouth, the Government responsible for the defence of 
Hongkong—it won’t be the present one ” (he writes) 
‘* thank goodness—may come to realize all that is meant 
by the cession of Formosa and the Pescadores to Japan. 
The present generation of Japanese may keepfriends with 
England ; but if they are as fickle in their friendships as 
they are in their tastes, the present understanding may 
not last even so long. Don’t you remember, soonafter the 
opening of Japan, they imported pigs as pets from China ; 
and how, when tired of them, they went in for ‘‘ Chow” 
dogs? If Japan increases her navy as she is believed to 
intend, it will necessitate our keeping a fleet out there 
as big as that we now keep in the Mediterranean, or she 
will hold foreign interests there (Hongkong included) in 
the hollow of her hand.”—Yours truly, TZE-LING. 


DIES DOMIN#. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
Lonvon, 6 June, 1895. 

Sir,—Lady Jeune, in an article dealing with the above 
subject of women and the marriage tie, poses as the 
champion of man, and while arguing that ‘‘ the one great 
fact that has kept English society is the inviolability of 
the marriage tie,” contends that it is ‘‘ lowering the 
standard of female purity in a ruthless way ” for a woman 
to clamour for divorce on the ground of infidelity on the 
part of her husband ; in other words, according to the 
authority quoted, no woman has the right to object to 
share her husband with the common herd. 

Is this the right creed for a woman of the world to 
teach ? Is a woman’s purity lowered by any such objee- 
tion? Can Lady Jeune, or any one else, expect a woman 
to submit without demur to be treated and looked upon 
by her husband as only one of many? The very idea of 
such a creed is repulsive in the extreme. The very 
essence of the highest and most noble love in a young 
girl is the idea of sole possession. To her it is every- 
thing, the very pinnacle of happiness. She does not 
ask, in most cases does not wish, to know how men 
generally behave. She is content and happy in her 
belief that her knight at least is true'to her, and I, as a 
man, contend that he should be. We do not require to 
be told that such is frequently not the case; but there 
can be no shadow of a doubt that a departure from 
fidelity, when once found out, creeps like a shadow over 
the woman’s life and darkens it for ever. Could it possibly 
be otherwise ? Is it to be supposed for a moment that 
any right-minded girl would quietly submit ? And where, 
if she does not, is the degradation ? It rather seems to me 
that she would be a very degraded member of her sex if 
she did submit to it. I do not argue whether the law as 
itat present stands is right or wrong, but I do protest most 
strongly against the statement “that it is lowering the 
standard of female purity ” for a woman to object to an 
unfaithful husband. Indeed, if a woman did not so object, 
I, as a man, would think very little of her idea of purity. 

I join in the opinion that marriage has been regarded 
in the past as the purest and sweetest intimacy that has. 
ever been devised, but I cannot see how itis to continue 
to be so with the advancement of such ideas as are now 
put forward. Most women with any spirit prefer to be 
a wife and not the housekeeper of one of many establish- 
ments. My sympathies are entirely with ‘‘ A Womanof 
the Day,” and I hope and believe there are many like 
her. If there is a disinclination on the part of women o 
the present day to marry on the terms laid down by 
Lady Jeune, I can understand and do not wonder at it. 
— Yours faithfully. H. MAwpbsLey. . 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR E. HAMLEY. 


**The Life of General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.” By Alexander Innes Shand. With two 
rtraits. Two vols. Edinburgh and London: 

illiam Blackwood & Sons. 1895. 


MONGST the soldiers who have contributed to the 
reputation of their country during the last sixty 
years of the present century there is no more picturesque 
character than Edward Bruce Hamley. Great as a 
leader of men, so far as the opportunities presented 
to him allowed him to be great, he was an accomplished 
writer of fiction, and a master of the sciences of 
strategy and tactics, a skilful draftsman, a first-rate 
all-round sportsman, a most genial host, a most charm- 
ing companion, an ever welcome guest. The son of 
a sailor who had rendered conspicuous services during 
the wars of the first French Empire, he seemed to 
have been provided by nature with all the accomplish- 
ments which were required to render his passage through 
life a triumphal progress. But the traditional fairy who 
presided over his entrance into the world, being perhaps 
jealous of his many admirable qualities, exerted herself 
to neutralize their value by adding to them a shyness of 
manner and a want of control calculated to turn would- 
be friends into enemies. It was this curse of the wicked 
fairy which alone prevented Hamley from gaining the 
highest honours of his profession, and which left him, 
towards the close of his life, a disappointed man. 

The volumes before us give a most interesting account 
of his early days. They tell us of his friendship with 
Dr. Bent and Colonel Gleig, two gifted men who con- 
tributed to decide the bent of the youthful soldier's mind 
and encouraged his passion for literature ; there is also 
an account of his rather solitary life at Gibraltar. To 
him such a life was almost perfect happiness. He had 
already dabbled in literature ; had contributed success- 
fully to Fraser's Magasine, and had subsequently trans- 
ferred his affections to Blackwood, which he never after- 
wards quitted. He had no personal acquaintance at 
the time with the late John Blackwood, one of the most 
genial of men, but the contributions he had sent had 
been most highly appreciated by the friend of ‘‘ Christo- 
pher North,” and the two men corresponded freely. 
We. can see Hamley, in his eyrie on the highest point 
of the famous Rock, in the fullest enjoyment of the 
leisure moments not sparsely accorded to him, pouring 
out his soul in the composition of his first novel, ‘‘ Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood,” invoking and answering criticisms, 
neglecting no means, however laborious, to make the 
novel the true interpreter of his brain. He was fortunate 
in having as his commandant, Colonel, afterwards Sir 
Richard Dacres, a man of culture and insight, who 
had very soon appreciated the great abilities of his 
subordinate. Dacres showed this appreciation by ask- 
ing Hamley, when he was appointed to command a 
division of the artillery in the force ordered to proceed to 
Turkey, to accompany him thither in the capacity of 
Adjutant. Hamley was eager to seize the opportunity 
thus offered, and after some harassing delay the Horse 
Guards sanctioned the appointment. 

How Hamley conducted himself during the Crimean 
war has been told by Kinglake and by other historians 
of that famous epoch. It is told again with impartiality 
and spirit by Mr. Innes Shand. He was always at his 
post, always cool-headed in danger ; he delighted in the 
fray ; won the affections of his soldiers and the esteem of 
his commanders; never allowed himself to be cast down; 
and bore all the miseries and privations of the terrible 
winter with equanimity. Though disabled for a few 
weeks by a kick from a horse, he was never sick, but 
was to be seen, cheery and light-hearted, encouraging 
his men, and never losing a chance of a direct blow at 
the enemy. ‘‘ Except when detached on a brief visit 
to Constantinople,” writes his biographer, ‘‘ he had never 
been absent a day from active duty, and had been present 
in every engagement, even in that of Tchernaya, where 
he rode as an amateur with the Sardinian cavalry.” For 
his splendid gallantry at Inkerman he had been made a 
brevet-major, and the Duke of Cambridge had specially 
mentioned his services in a letter to Lord Raglan. 
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During the Crimean campaign Hamley had still 
remained faithful to literature. He had written on every 
opportunity to John Blackwood, and his letters, after 
first appearing in ten successive numbers of the famous 
magazine, were republished under the title of ‘‘ The 
Campaign of Sebastopol.” It is a striking book, full of 
the soldierly spirit of the writer, and as a record of 
the actual impressions made on the mind of a gifted 
man by events passing daily before his eyes, has scarcely 
been surpassed. On his return, Hamley, who was quar- 
tered at Leith, continued his literary labours, his love of 
which was confirmed by his introduction to John Black- 
wood, an introduction which speedily led to mutual 
regard and, later on, to strong friendship. With this 
incident the first part of his career may be said to 
terminate. He had made a name as a soldier and as a 
littérateur, as a charming companion, and as one of the 
coming men of his profession. It seemed that he had 
but to wait, and the.ball would be at his feet. 

The second phase of his career seemed to confirm this 
view. In 1859 Hamley was nominated Professor of 
Military History at the Staff College. It was an appoint- 
ment after his own heart, for the duties which devolved 
upon him fitted in with an object he had cherished—the 
compilation of a work which should give a continuous 
history of strategy and tactics from the examples of 
great commanders of all ages. The lectures which he 
had to give in the course of his teachings as professor 
formed the basis of his great work. As a means to the 
same end he published at this time in Blackwood two 
articles on Wellington’s campaigns, in which he startled 
the world by his daring criticisms. Even Blackwood 
‘*shied” at the audacity of his friend in presuming to 
hint that the great Duke of Wellington could have 
erred. But Hamley, preferring truth to popular applause, 
would not budge an inch. ‘I have studied everything,” 
he replied, ‘‘ that is recorded of any consequence about 
the Waterloo campaign, and you may rely upon the 
correctness of what I have written. The truth is that 
neither the Duke nor Napoleon appeared at their best in 
it. The Duke’s mistakes have been glossed over by 
English writers, but the only effect of that is to diminish 
the authority of those writers. Napoleon’s want of 
vigour at several points of the campaign was remark- 
able in one usually so wonderfully prompt and active.” 

This extract demonstrates the spirit in which Hamley 
compiled the most important of all his works. And it 
was because his judgment was so true, so free from insular 
prejudice, and so practical, that the book achieved a mar- 
vellous success. Space fails us to extract the singularly 
appropriate criticism bestowed upon it by Mr. Innes Shand 
in the first volume of the biography. The fate of the 
book, called ‘‘ The Operations of War,” tells its tale. 
It was from the very outset a brilliant success; it 
obtained for the writer recognition from all the soldiers 
of Europe ; it became the text-book of all the military 
colleges of the world ; it elicited from the most brilliant 
officers of the United States, then emerging from a civil 
war which had developed all the abilities and all the 
energies of our transatlantic cousins, grateful approval ; 
and, finally, when at the crisis of the Russo-Turkish war 
the troops of the Tsar had been repulsed before Plevna, 
it induced the Russian Government to lay before Hamley 
the suggestion that he should accept the command-in- 
chief of the invading army. Hamley declined the bril- 
liant offer. He was, in the first place, no soldier of 
fortune ; in the second, his sympathies were rather with 
the Turks. But such was the effect of the book on 
the minds of all classes—from subaltern to autocrat. It 
impressed men by its wonderful knowledge, by its truth, 
by its absolute impartiality. Such as it was then, such 
it is now—a text-book for all soldiers. 

We must pass rapidly through the other phases of 
Hamley’s career: his nomination to the Council of 
Military Education ; his command of the Staff College ; 
his nomination to be chief of the Bulgarian Delimitation 
Commission, and the services he rendered in that 
responsible office ; and the merit he showed in a similar 
capacity in Armenia. We would simply remark that at 
the present moment, when theorists are blindly raving 
about atrocities regarding which they have searcely 
sufficient knowledge, the perusal of Hamley’s réports on 
Armenia would be instructive. We must pass on to 
the great event of this able soldier's later years: his 
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command of the second division of the army which was 
sent under the present Lord Wolseley to expel Arabi 
Pacha from Egypt. 

It would take too long and it would be profitless for 
us to give at length the story of the controversy between 
Lord Wolseley and his divisional commander on that 
occasion. The reader has but to turn to the second 
volume of the book to find the narrative in its fullest 
details. But as impartial critics of an event which 
caused a great scandal, we are bound to record our 
opinion that whilst the conduct of Lord Wolseley towards 
Hamley, from the moment of his landing in Egypt to 
the day when he bade adieu to him in Cairo, was unjust, 
_and hardly befitting his position as a general officer and 
commander-in-chief of an expedition, he had some reason 
to take exception to the manner in which he was assailed 
by Hamley regarding his second brigade. Wolseley 
had decided to employ in another part of the field one of 
the brigades of Hamley’s division. Hamley resented 
this, and in one of his many remonstrances, went so far 
as to tell the chief of the staff that he ‘‘held the Queen’s 
commission to command the second division.” Such 
a remark should never have passed his lips. It was 
calculated to irritate beyond measure. As the biographer 
points out: ‘‘ It is evident that the commission must be 
held subject to the controlling authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” Wolseley had not been previously 

rejudiced against Hamley, for it was he who had se- 
ected him for his command. But we feel confident that 
he became daily more and more furious at what he 
tegarded as Hamley’s unjustifiable interference in 
matters which concerned himself alone. The gift which 
the malignant fairy had bestowed on Hamley at his 
birth came in to thwart him at the very moment when, 
by his action in the field, he deserved success the most. 
This fact, we think, fully explains the action of Lord 
Wolseley towards Hamley, though it in no way excuses 
it. It was an act of revenge, and is not easily to be 
excused. 

Here we unwillingly break off. We have said little of 
the warm-hearted nature which was ever sympathizing 
with suffering ; of the generous instincts which were so 
often prompting Hamley to assist those who were in 
trouble. It would take pages to record the good deeds 
which he did by stealth, and of which there is no record 
save in the hearts of those he assisted. For the other 
salient features of his character, for his love of fair-play, 
his devotion to animals, his warm friendships, his 
appreciation of all that is good and true in man, and 
his detestation of all that is mean and unworthy, we 
must refer the reader to the most charming biography 
we have met this season—a biography worthy of the 
man whose life it so truly portrays. Higher praise 
it is impossible to bestow. 


THE POET AS THEOLOGIAN, 


‘The Rod, the Root, and the Flower.” By Coventry 


Patmore. London: George Bell & Sons. 1895. 


‘Ts little book, like those other volumes of prose 
which Mr, Patmore has already published, must be 
arded less as a piece of accomplished literary art, 


. existing for its own sake, than as a graceful commentary 


apon the mind of one of our greatest living poets. 


_Although ‘‘ woven close, both matter, form, and style”; 


written with much charm, simplicity, clearness; and 
distinguished by a fine strain of personality ; Mr. Pat- 


_more’s prose does not possess these rare qualities in the 


high degree which is requisite for great prose. His 
prose writings are those of a poet, which, indeed, in his 
preface, he acknowledges them to be, and, perhaps, 
would not wish them otherwise. But in this light, they 
are found to have a peculiar interest and value: intel- 
dectual characteristics and tendencies which, from their 
mature, are imperfectly shown in Mr. Patmore’s verse, 
are here revealed ; and the cast of a fine mind is dis- 
played in its entirety. ‘ 

Mr. Patmore’s new volume contains a collection of 


_Sententia upon the religious life. ‘‘I should be horrified,” 
he tells us in a little preface, which is written in his best 


manner, and which is not without delightful touches of 
humour, ‘‘! should be horrified if a charge of ‘ origin- 
ality’ were brought against me by any person qualified 
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to judge whether any of the essential matter of this book 
were ‘ original’ or not. Mine is only a feeble endeavour 
to ‘ dig again the wells which the Philistines have filled.’” 
Some of his sententi@ are apophthegms culled, for the 
most part, from the writings of the Fathers and the 
Mystics ; now quoted plainly, now interspersed with new 
sentences of reflection or illustration: in others, many 
a devout meditation is scoured bright, which once passed 
for current coin, but which had become tarnished from 
long disuse. ‘‘I only report,” says Mr. Patmore, the 
cry which certain ‘babes in Christ’ have uttered: 
‘Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.’” 

These ‘‘ notes,” as Mr. Patmore himself calls them, 
are arranged under four heads: ‘‘ Aurea Dicta,” 
Knowledge and Science,” ‘‘ Homo,” and ‘* Magna 
Moralia.” Many of them breathe a purely humanistic 
spirit, and these will, perhaps, prove to be the more 
generally acceptable portion of his book ; others breathe 
merely the spirit of the theologian, or, to speak more 
correctly, the spirit of the schools. One of his ‘‘ Aurea 
Dicta ” contains the famous exclamation of Tertullian, 
‘‘O Anima naturaliter Christiana!”; and as we read 
many of Mr. Patmore’s notes we are almost tempted to 
exclaim of him, ‘‘O Anima naturaliter scholastica!” 
Take the first sentence from the ‘‘ Magna Moralia,” or, 
better, this one from the section called ‘‘ Knowledge and 
Science”: ‘I once asked a famous theologian why he 
did not preach the love and knowledge of God from his 
pulpit as he had been discoursing of them for a couple 
of hours with me, instead of setting forth 

Doctrine hard 
In which Truth shows herself as near a lie 
As can comport with her divinity. 
He answered that, if he were to do so, his whole congre- 
gation would be living in mortal sin before the end of the 
week. Itis true. The work of the Church in the world is 
not to teach the mysteries of life so much as to persuade 
the soul to that arduous degree of purity at which God 
Himself becomes her teacher. The work of the Church 
ends when the knowledge of God begins.” To one who 
cannot say with Mr. Patmore, I am content ‘‘ with 
implicitly accepting” dogma, this utterance must breathe 
the very spirit of scholastic theology, the spirit that has 
alienated so large a part of humanity from the pale of 
the Catholic Church, the spirit which, at the Council of 
Trent, succeeded in setting the school of the priests 
above the school of the prophets. And at times it would 
seem as if Mr. Patmore himself realized this, though he 
would not allow himself to acknowledge it. ‘‘The 
additions to the Breviary,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘ since 


the Council of Trent have no ray of divine insight; and — 


the manuals of devotion compiled since then, by authority 
or otherwise, are enough to drive a sensible Christian 
crazy by their extravagance and unreality.” Fine per- 
sonality is as necessary to the well writing of prayers 
and meditations as of secular literature ; and if the Council 
of Trent succeeded in anything, it succeeded in crush- 
ing the growth of individual personality in the Catholic 
religion. Not only the prayers, but the whole art of the 
Catholic Church since the Council of Trent, its archi- 
tecture, its painting, the gewgaws and tinsel of its 
altars, have possessed ‘‘ no ray of divine insight.” 

In his more humanistic moments Mr. Patmore is alto- 
gether admirable ; take this character of a saint: ‘‘A 
Bishop or an eminent Dissenter will, as a rule, be 
remarkable for his decorum or his obstreperous in- 
decorum, and for some little insignia of piety, such as 
the display of a mild desire to promote the good of your 
soul, or an abstinence from wine and tobacco, jesting, 
and small-talk; but the saint has no ‘fads,’ and you 
may live in the same house with him, and never find out 
that he is not a sinner like yourself, unless you rely on 
negative proofs, or obtrude lax ideas upon him, and so 
provoke him to silence.” Or take this as an instance 
of his humour: ‘‘ Love is a recent discovery, and re- 
quires a new law. Easy divorce is the vulgar solution. 
The true solution is some undiscovered security for true 
marriage.” Or this, of his way of dealing with mystical 
themes: ‘‘ The poet alone has the power of so saying 
the truth ‘ which it is not lawful to utter,’ that the disc 
with its withering heat and blinding brilliance remains 
wholly invisible, while enough warmth and light are 
allowed to pass through the clouds of his speech to 
diffuse daylight and genial warmth.” 
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But Mr. Patmore’s book is difficult to characterize, 
for it is intentionally a book of religious suggestion, 
written to induce like thoughts in others. ‘‘ A system- 
atic philosopher,” says Mr. Patmore in his preface, 
‘* should he condescend to read the following notes, will 
probably say, with a little girl of mine to whom I showed 
the stars for the first time, ‘How untidy the sky is!’” 
We may differ with some of the teaching of this admir- 
able little book, but it is impossible to deny the illumina- 
tion of its writer. It is a book of devout meditations, 
written entirely with a religious purpose: yet it is 
more than that; it is a contribution to our literature ; 
and although it is concerned with theology, it is a living 
contribution. To this Mr. Patmore is not wholly insen- 
sible: ‘‘ I am quite aware that many readers, zealously 
Christian, will put aside this little volume with a cry of 
‘Ugh, ugh! the horrid thing; it’s alive!’ My book 
is, perhaps, open to this objection, but there is no help 
or it.” 


THE CREATOR OF “THE GAIETY.” 


‘*My Lifetime.” By John Hollingshead. Two vols. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


ie is unfortunate for Mr. Hollingshead that the life of 

Mr. Sala has so recently been published, for the 
memories of one of these gentlemen are so exactly coin- 
cident on many points with those of the other, that the 
reader almost fancies in following Mr. Hollingshead that 
he is reading Mr. Sala over again. It is the same London 
of the early forties that we meet with in each case, and 
the same underside and nightside of it, with its 
squalors, its excitements, its festive and contraband 
pleasures. We have never read anything which seemed 
to reflect Dickens’ world so exactly as the earlier por- 
tions of the work now before us. We suspect that this 
is partly because the author lived in the scenes that 
Dickens loved to describe, and partly because, working 
closely with the novelist, he learned to imitate his style 
and attitude. 

Readers of the life of Hans Christian Andersen will 
recollect how much his early sensibility was nurtured 
by his expeditions into the madhouse at his mother’s 
doors. Mr. Hollingshead seems, in a way which he 
obscurely explains, ‘‘ to have been born in a mild atmo- 
sphere of lunacy,” and one of his earliest pastimes was 
to ‘‘excite the poor maniacs in the yard of the private 
madhouse.” If we understand him aright, one or more 
of his family was engaged in the service of these un- 
happy creatures, among whom were Charles and Mary 


‘ Lamb. Of those who remember the person of the 


former, Mr. Hollingshead must be one of the very 
latest to survive; he still recalls ‘a little Bob Crackitt 
kind of man, who might have been a tutor at a school, 
with a neat frail body carrying a large head that looked 
somewhat top-heavy.”’ Charles Lamb died when the 
boy was only seven, but his recollections of Mary Lamb 
go much later. This gentle and unfortunate being was 
in the charge of one of Mr. Hollingshead’s aunts, and 
the boy often spent his afternoons with her, playing 
cards or examining her books. What has become, we 
wonder, of a set of Hazlitt which Mary Lamb possessed, 
annotated by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats? Here 
Mr. Hollingshead, silent with a book in the corner, saw 
Godwin and Hood, Miss Kelly and Crabb Robinson, 
and took snuff from Mary Lamb’s classic box. 

After a rough-and-tumble education, much of it in 
the streets of London, after being an actor, and an 
acrobat, and a dozen other things, Mr. Hollingshead 
settled down, about the age of thirty, to be one of 
Dickens’ young men. It becomes more and more 
evident, as the annals of that time are published, that 
Dickens kept a sort of factory in the Household Words 
office, where young men were employed on the under- 
standing that they were to imitate the master, and that, 
if they really succeeded, the master should get the 
credit. The grand aim of the lads, a generous one, was 
to produce an article so characteristic that all the 
public should aver that ‘‘ this is Dickens himself.” The 
sketches which Mr. Hollingshead gives of the great 
novelist are picturesque and kindly, but hardly attrac- 
tive. We see him with his boisterous crimson waist- 
coats and his still more boisterous cordiality ; a great 


simplicity bewilderingly mingled with a great self-con- _ 
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sciousness, making the figure difficult to sate Mr. 
Hollingshead says : ‘‘ Dickens’ manner all this time was 
that of a comic conjuror, with a little of the pride of one 
who had made a great discovery for the benefit of man- 
kind.” This is luminous, and goes deeper than Mr. 
Hollingshead, perhaps, is aware ; the benevolent, comic 
conjuror—this, no doubt, was all that people saw on 
the surface of that irregular genius. 

The latter part of this book, and, indeed, all the last 
volume, is scarcely readable, although not without a 
certain value. It is a close record of the facts connected 
with the development of Mr. Hollingshead’s various 
schemes, and particularly with the Gaiety Theatre. On 
the title-page of his book he calls himself ‘‘ The Creator 
of the Gaiety,” and this is, no doubt, his principal claim 
to distinction. We are not spared Mr. Hollingshead’s. 
letters to the Zimes and the Telegraph, his casts, his 
speeches, his telegrams, or even his press notices. To 
read the close of the autobiography is like turning over 
the leaves of one of those dusty albums in which actors. 
and actresses keep their printed portraits and ‘‘ personal 
notices.” All this, one is at first inclined to say, is in- 
tolerably dreary, but we remind ourselves that such 
material may have a value for the future historian of the 
Victorian stage. We cannot persuade ourselves to be 
other than kind to Mr. Hollingshead, since he is always 
so brave and ‘‘jolly.” We like his courageous defiance 
of the faddists, his breezy good sense, and his many 
impertinences in the face of fate. He begins and he ends 
his recollections in a most funereal tone, but we are con- 
vinced that this is only put on for purposes of propriety. 
He talks of his life being a ‘‘ vault” on his first page, and 
of its being a ‘‘charnel-house” on his four hundred and 
ninety-first, but between these limits he appears to be in 
the best of spirits, and we conceive that he has still 
plenty of force left to fight ‘‘the New Bumbledom,” 
‘*Sham Morality,” ‘‘ British Pecksniffism,” and all the 
other bogies which worry his honest soul. 


FINLAND TO-DAY. 


‘‘Finland in the Nineteenth Century.” By Finnish 


authors. Illustrated by Finnish artists. Helsing- 
fors: Printed by F. Tilzmann. London: Edward 
Stanford. 1895. 


Ts sumptuous volume on Russian Finland will 
come to many of the most intelligent Englishmen 
as a surprise and a revelation. In the systematic and 
exhaustive arrangement, in the easy literary style, and, 
above all, in the profusion of beautiful illustrations, it 
speaks eloquently for itself. The admirable Finnish 
artists have evidently studied in the French school, and 
are generally inspired by the genius of Corot and Millet, 
In a succession of glances through the pages, we see 
the conditions of a ceaseless warfare waged by a hardy 
and indomitably stubborn race against the stern severi 
of their Arctic climate. Finland is icebound throug 
great part of the year, and the brief summers are apt to 
be interrupted by sharp returns of the bitterness of 
winter. There can hardly be said to be either a spring 
or an autumn. In the series of picturesque drawings, 
the character of the country and the hard lives of the 
inhabitants are brought vividly home to us. We are 
in a land of lakes and streams ; of forests, swamps, and 
morasses. The lakes of all sizes are simply innumerable, 
and defy classification by the most patient hydrographers. 
What is remarkable is that the set of the whole Finnish 
water system is towards the south ; in all the lakes there 
is a perceptible current, and the streams connectin 
them are interrupted by cataracts and rapids whic 
impede the navigation. For naturally, in a poor and 
sparsely populated country, the waterways have been 
the natural channels of communication. The access to 
the coast from the sea is still more difficult and 
dangerous. Finland is surrounded by the treacherous 
shallows of the Baltic, and thanks to mysterious sub- 
terraneous forces, the whole country is undergoing a 
steady and accelerating process of upheaval. Thereare 
harbours that in the memory of man have ceased to be 
serviceable; and cattle are grazing now where old 
fishermen used to cast their nets. The approach to the 
thriving port of Abo is through the perilous my 8 
of the Aland Isles, and nothing is more striking in the. 
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volume than the elaborate chart of those shallow seas. 
There is an intricate agglomeration of islands, islets, 
reefs, and sandbanks, which sets the use of lighthouses 
and beacons at defiance; and even the veteran local 
pilots can only grope their way in daylight by the aid of 
familiar seamarks, and by landmarks painted on the 
cliffs. Till the introduction of steamers, navigation was 
suspended for a full half of the year. Now some of the 
western harbours are kept always open, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, by the use of steam ice-breakers, the most 
powerful of which cost no less than £35,000. This is 
sufficient to show the drawbacks under which poverty- 
stricken Finland must make a fight for its share of 
foreign commerce. 

Yet the illustrations show also that money is being 
made by the merchants, many of whom are of foreign 
extraction. In Abo, Helsingfors, and one or two other 
cities, we see wharves heaped with goods and harbours 
crowded with shipping: there are handsome public 
buildings, commodious private residences in the town 
and the suburbs; bustling streets and spacious boule- 
vards, which look gay in the brilliant green of the 
summer foliage. The people make the best of the brief 
season of perpetual sunshine, but they have no adven- 
titious riches to draw upon. Unlike Northern Siberia 
and other sterile regions, Finland is poor in minerals 
and produces no coal. The chief exports are from the 
forests and fisheries, and both have been most improvi- 
dently abused. The Finn goes to the forest for every- 
thing, and has no idea of forethought or economy. The 
woods are frequently devastated by gales or hurricanes, 
which level the trees as with shell or cannon shot, and 
each gap prepares the way for further mischief. Then 
the fires which are easily kindled during the hot summer, 
will spread and rage till stopped by water. When we 
consider that in that ungenial atmosphere the trees are 
extraordinarily slow of growth—it is said that towards 
the north a pine must be nearly one hundred and 
eighty years old before it is worth using as timber— 
we are surprised that the timber trade is not already 
extinct. But the woods are of great extent, and the 
settlers on their skirts are few and far between. The 
timber trade is said to have received a fresh impulse 
since steam sawmills have been substituted for water- 
power, so that the trunks can be floated to the shipping 
places ; and the making of tar has always been a regular 
occupation of the woodmen, who either gather together 
in the forest hamlets or prefer to isolate themselves in 
the solitudes of the wilderness. Like all the rivers and 
estuaries of the North, those of Finland should swarm 
in the season with salmon, but there has never been any 
effective official supervision, and the fish are recklessly 
poached in the spawning time, when they can only be 
marketable if kippered or smoked. A considerable 
amount of business is done in furs, but the animals are 
snared, trapped, or poisoned, and the sea-fowl, and 
especially the nests of the valuable eider duck, are so 
recklessly plundered that the profits have been steadily 
diminishing for many years. On the other hand, and it 
is of far more importance, Government has been paying 
great attention to the improvement of agriculture, and 
the encouragement of stock-raising and dairy-farming. 
Nothing could have been more primitive than the old 
system of farming, except the implements employed. 
In fact, with any quantity of uncultivated but fairly 
ceclaimable land, ground which was temporarily ex- 
hausted could be left to lie fallow and recover. With the 
growth of towns and the improvement of communica- 
tion, more scientific systems have become obviously 
more profitable. Much has been done officially to pro- 
mote dairy-farming, and the results seem to have been 
extremely satisfactory. A dairy college, and many 
dairy schools, have been founded ; sums have been ad- 
vanced to provincial dairy establishments, and Dutch 
and Scotch milkers have been imported, to be crossed 
with the small native breeds. 

In fact the Duchy of Finland seems for a long time 
and till lately to have made steady progress under the 
not illiberal rule of its Russian masters. The Government 
then as now was autocratic ; and the Finnish Diet, with 
no initiative responsibility, simply registered and carried 
out the decrees of the Tsars. But the spirit of the 
legislation was liberal and democratic; the irritating 
and exacting feudal pr vileges of the nobility were 
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abolished ; the privileges of the clergy were consider- 
ably restricted ; and as hopeful careers were opened to 
the lower classes, education was cheapened and popu- 
larized. The Finnish colleges greatly resemble those of 
Scotland ; and the sons of small farmers and traders, of 
peasants and artisans, can struggle through the cur- 
riculum for sums that seem fabulously small. Not a 
few of them, it is true, inevitably run into debt; 
but many are assisted by small scholarships and grants 
from public funds. The schools are still more demo- 
cratic. No class of society is excluded from the 
highest establishments, and the fees in all cases are 
absurdly low. Considering the isolation and poverty 
of the great bulk of the rural Fins, the attendance 
at the educational establishments is remarkable and 
creditable. 

We have said that Finland had been flourishing and 
advancing since the annexation to Russia. But the 
political review seems to be written with courtly regard 
for the censorship and the susceptibilities of Russian 
statesmen, and contains no allusion to the recent arbi- 
trary measures which have excited discontent and even 
disaffection in a loyal and contented community. The 
administration had done much, and done it very judi- 
ciously, towards improving harbours and opening up 
means of communication. Some of the first of the 
railways were virtually indispensable with a view to the 
future of the country, if not directly very profitable. 
But latterly the expenditure on railways, which can only 
be of strategical utility, has been excessive and unwar- 
rantable; and of a national debt of seventy-seven millions 
of marks, no less than seventy millions rank as railway 
loans. Rightly or wrongly, the creation of a crushing 
burden has been attributed to a deliberate intention to 
discourage independent aspirations and to tamper with 
the rights guaranteed by treaty, by crippling the expan- 
sion of Finnish prosperity. That there is abundance, 
and even a superabundance, of national vitality and of 
intellectual activity is made evident by the interesting 
chapters on Finnish literature and art. 


A NEW FRENCH NOVEL. 


‘Notre Compagne” (Provinciales et Parisiennes). 
Par Marcel Prévost. Paris : Alphonse Lemerre. 


1895. 


Bsa the naturalism of Zola and the symbolism 

of Huysmans there exists in contemporary France 
another school of literary art, of whose ideals the most 
considerable exponent is Marcel Prévost. The spirit 
that informs its work would in the ¢emps jadis have been 
romantic, but smitten with the moral phthisis peculiar 
to this time it has declined upon a blend of sentiment- 
alism and cynicism that is concerned solely with the 
froth of life and the vapour of emotion. Within its 
narrow limits the world created by this school of fiction 
is real enough. It is also essentially Gallic, with its 
gaiety that is a kind of inveterate buoyancy, united to a 
gentle gaminerie, while its sadness never reaches any 
depth deeper than tragi-comedy. One is conscious, 
moreover, that this rejection of intensity is deliberate. 
There are many novelists whose books are superficial 
because they have never probed beneath the surface of 
things, but Marcel Prévost is not of their company. His 
is an intentional exteriority that seems to arise from a 
distaste of the profound—the sybarite exclusiveness of 
one who shuts the door on the great passions and 
activities of humanity and sits down to analyze, between 
sips of coffee on the boulevard, fugitive woes and 
evanescent affections, which he brings by virtue of their 
sincerity within the province of art. 

It is precisely this faith in the fragile sentiment which 
represents the emotional capacity of his characters, 
that makes Marcel Prévost an artist instead of a mere 
novelist. This fidelity to a limited perspective enables 
him to write of light loves and trivial ambitions with 
a conviction that many writers fail to attain when 
dealing with the gravest issues of existence. His 
style, moreover—graceful, tender, and of marvellous 
flexibility—has that rare intimacy with the subject 
matter which is only possible when a man writes of that 


life which he knows perfectly and lives daily. For this — 
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ceason Marcel Prévost’s ‘‘Lettres de Femmes” still 
remains his best work, artistically speaking, for in it he 
accomplished just what he set out to do as well as it 
could possibly be done. They were mere silhouettes of 
mere women, subtle emasculate creatures who dressed 
well and loved intermittently with a decorous immorality 
and a pretty sentiment which, like Loeta Acilia’s religion, 
could be relied upon ‘‘ de ne pas déranger les coiffures.” 
With this type M. Prévost is entirely in his element. 
He draws her with the fluency and certainty of a master. 
But when, as in ‘‘Les Demi-Vierges,” he strikes a 
deeper note, the certainty vanishes, and, in spite of the 
interest of the book, its greater vitality is gained at the 
sacrifice of its art. In this story the author seemed to 
have lost his perfect equilibrium, to be feeling his way 
to the evolution of a new heroine whose personality he 
realized rather by intuition than experience. His last 
book, ‘‘ Notre Compagne,” partakes of the quality of 
both these former works. It consists of a series of 
short stories resembling the ‘‘ Lettres” in length and 
construction, but lacking in most cases that insouciance 
and also that completeness which was their peculiar 
charm. With one or two exceptions, these stories are 
mere sketches, which half a dozen French writers of 
contes could have written quite as well. There is in them 
all the same slightly cynical wit, the outlook on life of a 
dilletante pessimist, wedded to a sentiment that takes 
the sting out of grief and the intensity out of love. 
Gere and there, as in ‘‘ Le Meurtre de Mdme. Aubry,” 
wherein a suspicious husband murders his wife, because, 
like Daddy Longlegs, she wouldn’t say her prayers, 
M. Prévost tries to penetrate into the region of acute 
sensation, and comes perilously near the ridiculous in 
his aspirations towards the sublime. The pathetic he 
can touch, though never to tears; even so ‘‘ Robe 
Noire ” and ‘‘ Les Gants” are perhaps the best sketches 
in the book. In the first an embryo priest is drawn by 
a chance encounter with a little peasant girl in a 
summer forest to the very edge of the charmed circle 
of love, only to find that his black gown has already 
discounted his manhood in her eyes. The gloves 
cound which the other story is written meet the eyes 
of a husband in the boudoir of his wife. He suspects 
that the owner is her lover, but lacks the courage to 
verify a dread which may part him from an excellent 
housewife. His analysis of his own temperament is 
admirably done : 

** Peut-étre ce qui me manque c’est tout simplement 
ia faculté de vivre résolument dans le présent ; malgré 
moi, j’ai le sentiment qu’aujourd’hui ne compte pas, 
o’est qu’une sorte de vestibule indispensable de demain, 
te demain ou je serai heureux. Je remets tout, incon- 
sciemment, a ce demain-la: les efforts pour l’avancement, 
les démarches, tout, jusqu’au changement d’un vieux 
tapis sur ma table, la commande d’une redingote neuve. 
Seulement quand je me prends A réflechir comme 
aujourd’hui, je comprends bien que le ‘demain’ 
n’arrivera jamais, qu’il n’a aucune raison d’arriver, et 
que je vivrai jusqu’au bout comme a présent demi- 
paisible, demi-inquiet, occupé des besognes dont je 
me désintéresse, incapable de commencer celles qui me 
plairaient.” 

To “Notre Compagne” there is a sub-title, ‘* Provin- 
ciales et Parisiennes,”’ but the difference lies solely in 
the locality of each story. Marcel Prévost’s sentiment 
is essentially born of the town and nourished on the 
boulevard, and his heroines of the city and the fields are 
indistinguishable in temperament, in method, and in 
faith. Not one of them smacks of the soil or of the 
flowers. Most of them, one would imagine, exhale an 
aroma of chypre, though their frailty is never exactly 
vicious. M. Prévost and his followers leave the study 
of vice to the realist and the decadent. Evil is too 
closely allied to earnestness and ugliness to interest the 
sentimentalist, who is, after all, rather a seeker after 
beauty than a seeker after truth. He is concerned with 
frailty, not with corruption, and finds material enough in 
the flesh that sins while the soul aspires, in the eternal 
conflict between desire and duty. In this 
sentiment and style seem to be irrevocably divorced. 
Tenderness is not a conspicuously Saxon characteristic, 
which is perhaps the reason why it is invariably articu- 
lated in such very bad English. We have no Marcel 
Prévosts on this side of the Channel. 
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FICTION. 


‘* Newly Fashioned.” By Margaret B. Cross. London :, 
Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


"T aes is one brilliant idea in the plot of this book. 

The heroine is a beautiful young girl who is accused 
of stealing and put into the dock. The hero falls in 
love with her in court, and marries her as soon as she 
comes out of it, ‘‘ without a stain upon her character.” 
This is not strictly new. But, greatly to the refreshment 
of the reviewer, she is guilty after all. The story is a 
readable one, and we feel enough interest in both hero 
and heroine to resent their uncomfortable position in the 
last page, which leaves them struggling for their lives 
in a particularly deep part of the sea, with a wounded 
head and a broken leg respectively. This has on us 
something of the uncomfortable effect produced by 
pictures wherein a horse is eternally in the act of clearing 
a fence or a soldier of falling for his country. One longs 
for either a gallant rescue or a satisfactory certificate of 
‘*death from drowning.” We must reluctantly leave 
them in mid-ocean, with our thanks for the pleasant 
reading they afforded us before getting themselves into 
So precarious a situation. 


‘** A Daughter of the Soil.” By M. E. Francis. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 

There are some good things in this book, and one 
amusingly drawn character, that of Mrs. Alford, the 
hero’s aunt. But the writing would need to be fresh 
indeed to support so well worn a plot. The man who 
has been wild in his youth and who finds peace in 
marrying a farmer’s daughter is an old friend. So is 
his other wife, who turns up later, with her face painted 
in streaks. So is the virtuous friend who would have 
married the farmer’s daughter more effectually himself 
if the wild young man had not ‘spoiled all.” But the 
book is fairly good reading in spite of these. 


‘* An Experiment in Respectability.” By Julian Stern. 
London: Downey & Co. 1895. 


Possessing as he does the undoubted power of saying 
what he means and saying it convincingly, it is a pity 
that this writer should have given his novel no other 
interest than that afforded by a succession of peculiarly 
sordid intrigues. We should like to hear more of the 
two friends who are the heroes of the book than the 
history of their casual amours. The characters are 
singularly alive in many cases. But they seem created 
for no purpose but to make love to the nearest un- 
deserving object, and to be languished for by the few 
virtuous heroines. The author rather avoids these poor 
ladies, who are kept very much in the background and 
‘* taught their place ” all through the story. We should 
like another book from Mr. Julian Stern, as clever as 
this one, and carrying with it a deeper interest than do 
the adventures of these Don Juans of Tottenham Court 
Road. 


‘* Lord Stirling’s Son.” By A. H. Marshall. London: 
Osgood, Mclivaine & Co. 1895. 

‘*Cherryfield Hall.” By Frederic Henry Balfour. 
London: Richard Bentley & Co. 1895. 

‘*A Torquay Marriage.” By G. Rayleigh Vicars and 
Edith Vicars. London: Tower Publishing Com- 
pany. 1895. 

‘Lord Stirling’s Son” is fairly interesting and 
written in a pleasant and polished style, with a touch of 
humour. ‘ Cherryfield Hall” is a badly built and 
rather wearisome romance, striking in its improbability 
alone. ‘‘A Torquay Marriage” deals with a friendship 
between two women. So strong is it that one of them 
goes so far as to refuse a man. That she does not 
happen to care for him is possibly beside the point. It 
is not until the very last chapter but one that she 
becomes engaged. Who shall deny the existence of 
women’s devotion to one another? The joint authors, 
in one instance, show themselves people of spirit. 
Having no use for a superfluous hero, they boldly sink 
him to his topmost hair in a quicksand. ‘‘ What of 
that? it is only a subcurrent,” they observe, after doing 
so. But that is hardly the view taken by the unfortu- 
nate young man. ‘‘ My body will be torn by the conger- 
eels,” he not unreasonably objects. There is a waste 


| 
| 
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of energy about this expedient, to our mind. Why not 
have sent him to Norway for the summer ? 


‘* Fidelis.” By Ada Cambridge. London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 1895. 


This is a prettily written book, with some charm and 
many serious faults. The charm lies chiefly in the sym- 
pathy with which the author can write of a child. Little 
Adam at the Fair is a pathetic figure, touchingly drawn. 
The most serious of the faults is the extraordinarily 
clumsy construction of the plot. It takes us through 
episode after episode of the hero’s life till we feel like 
the spectators at a Japanese play. So carelessly, too, 
are the different parts of the book put together, that 
sheer havoc is made of the story in one instance. There 
is an important omission somewhere in the history of 
Richard Delavel and his wife (or wives) which will 
bewilder every reader. A little filling-in and a great 
deal of cutting-out would make a good book out of 
what is at present a disappointing one. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of Immortality.” By Alfred 
’ Wiedemann. London: H. Grevel & Co. 1895. 

«PROFESSOR WIEDEMANN'S treatise, of which we have 
here an English version, is quite a perfect thing of its kind. 
He treats his fascinating subject with marvellous clearness, and 
the reader follows his guidance through the mazes of the great 
system of immortality with breathless interest. Death divided 
man into various constituent parts, and each of them made its 
own way to the gods ; if they reached heaven, and the man was 
proved to have been upright, they joined together once more. 
Among these component parts was the Ka, the man’s personality, 
not a Platonic idea, but a material counterpart, a Doppelganger ; 
the heart (ab), represented by the scarab, and ba, the soul. 
Professor Wiedemann gives a touching illustration from the 
“Book of the Dead” representing the little soul perched upon 
the sarcophagus, saying good-bye to the mummy before rising to 
the gods. Then there was the Khaib or shadow, which had a 
separate existence and was represented in pictures as a fan or 
sunshade. But above all there was the mysterious Osiris, the 
man himself, who went on the long and tiresome journey to the 
Hall of the Double Truth, and there made his “ Negative 
Confession” to the judges. When he ended, his heart was 
weighed against the Symbol of Truth, and if the scale turned in 
his favour, the immortal elements, the Ka and the others, were 
restored to the justified Osiris, and he entered upon the ever- 
lasting life of the blessed. Yet his was not a state of passive 
bliss : he remained a separate active personality, living his life, 
ploughing and sowing by the waters of the celestial Nile. It is 
to say enough in praise of this little book of seventy pages 

with its admirably chosen illustrations. 


“Essays on Scandinavian Literature.” By Hjalmar Hjorth, 
Boyesen. London: David Nutt. 1895. 

These essays, the Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures in Columbia College tells us in his preface, are part 
of a history of Scandinavian literature upon which he started 
twenty years ago. The subject grew beyond the scope of his 
original intention, and the chapter on Ibsen became a book 
which stood by itself. The most important essay in the volume 
is on Bjérnson, which is interesting enough even if Mr. 

has nothing very wonderful and enlightening to tell 
us. Till the age of thirty-eight, Bjérnson wrote historic and 
romantic dramas and idylls. The story of this period which is 
best known in England is “The Bridal March,” which shows 
us the painter of peasant life not as a naturalist but a sunny 
poetical optimist. Bjérnson, who sprang directly from the 
peasantry, was not struck, as outsiders always are, by the “‘ many 
rude and ugly phases of rural existence.” About the year 1870 
the change came over him which some critics have deplored. 
For five years he published no stories or plays, but devoted 
himself to politics, flinging himself with great activity into the 

struggle between Norway and Sweden ; and in another wa 

these five years were a period of “labour and ferment.” “ 
tremendous wrench was required to change his point of view 
from that of a childlike, ae believer to that of a critical 
sceptic and thinker.” He studied Darwin, Spencer, Mill, Max 
Mueller, Taine, and when he looked back he saw he had done 
with romance for ever, and he began the series of social plays and 
novels of which “The Gauntlet” and “The Heritage of the Kurts” 
are the best known in England. There is an essay on oo“ 
Lie, and a very readable account of Hans Andersen. In his 
essay on Georg Brandes, “an obscure German iconoclast,” as 
to a certain philosopher, would have for satire 

right if the name not been spelt Niet 


“The Sexes Com and Other Essays.” By Edward von 
Hartmann. lected and transla hy Kenner, M.A. 
1895. 


London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


These essays, except “My Relation to 
popular, and come io tbe nick of time to be 


thauer,” are 
with interest. 
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It is difficult to see why the note on Schopenhauer should have 
been given a place in this volume, for its brevity makes it diffi- 
cult of understanding even to those who are acquainted with the 
great philosopher's works. “The Sexes Compared” is a forcible 
setting forth of truisms with which every one is familiar, and 
which, probably, the majority of persons really believe ; but 
whether it is the least use except as an armoury of weapons for 
a sham fight with which we ore to be amusing ourselves at 
this moment is more than doubtful. “The Vital Question of 
the Family” is written from a point of view which we of to-day 
are not inclined to love—duty to the State. Tolstoi’s morality, 
whether it makes real converts or not, is so infinitely sympathetic 
because it is individual. Hartmann’s point is that the duty of 
every married couple is to leave as many healthy children to the 
State as possible—eleven is the right number ; late marriages 
are therefore a dire mistake, and egoism on the woman’s part an 
immorality. “ If justice is to be done, taxation should take into 
account whether an income is to support one or five persons ”"— 
that is his conclusion. “The Comforts of Pessimism” mark 
with great clearness a fundamental difference between Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. The first is an Individualist, for he does. 
not believe in any real historical development of humanity ; but 
Hartmann is hardly fair to Schopenhauer—for all his indivi- 
dualism, his highest ideal is the Christlike life of a martyr who 
takes all burdens upon himself. There are essays against the 
anti-vivisectionists, against ephemeral literature, and against 
popularity. 

“A Love Episode.” By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest 

Alfred Vizetelly. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 


“Une Page d’Amour” probably presents more difficulties to 
the translator than any other novel of Zola’s—in fact it is 
only fair to the translator to own at once that the rendering of 
“Paris with its ocean of roofs,” that marvellous chorus in 
psychology of the drama, is a blank impossibility. We cannot 
do better than take a few lines from the original and put them 
side by side with the English ; the comparison will show at once 
what a task Mr. Vizetelly has undertaken and how well he has 


“Le soleil montait dans un poudroiement adouci de rayons. 
Une clarté blonde, du blond vague de l’enfance, se brisait en 
pluie, emplissait espace de son frisson titde. C’était une féte, 
une paix souveraine et une gaieté tendre de l’infini, pendant que 
la ville, criblée de fléches d’or, paresseuse et somnolente, ne se 
décidaient point & se montrer sous ses dentelles.” 

“ The sun was climbing the heavens, scattering a spray of soft 
rays ; a pale golden light, akin in hue to the flaxen tresses of a 
child, was streaming down like rain, filling the atmosphere with 
the warm quiver a its sparkle. It was like a festival of the 
infinite, instinct with sovereign peacefulness and gentle gaiety, 
whilst the city, chequered with golden beams, still remained lazy 
-_ sleepy, unwilling to reveal itself by casting off its covérlet of 

ce. 


However, for our own part, we are quite willing to own 
frankly that some of the loss of charm which we feel in the 
English version comes about from the fact that the description 
is taken from an unfamiliar to a familiar language. The onl 
objections to the book are its cover, which most people wi 
like, and the illustrations, which are quite unnecessary, and dis- 
tinctly a bore when they cut into the page, as on page 66, form- 
ing an inch wide column of text, and making a delicate and 
flowing piece of description read like a telegram. 


“ Dead Leaves and Living Seeds.” By the Rev. Harry Jones. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1895. 


Here are reminiscences of work at St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, Great Barton, and St. Philip’s, Regent 
Street, as well as a chapter on town and country parsons, a 
revised form of an article which appeared in the \Vineteenth 
Century, and the most interesting thing in the book. The Rev. 
Harry Jones tells of the cholera outbreak which occurred while: 
he was at St. Luke’s; he himself was away for a holiday in 
Switzerland and hurried back to a six weeks’ fight with the 
plague. As we have a right to expect, there are not a few 
amusing stories. “Once, indeed, I am afraid that I shocked. 
two insistent lady applicants who came into my vestry pressing 
me for a donation. On my saying, smilingly, that I thought 
there ought to be ‘honour among thieves,’ they walked off in a 
huff.” “ Hansard had some curious experiences at St. George’s. 
On one occasion, when he had to walk from the pulpit to the 
communion table, and passed, as usual, through a double line 
of aggrieved parishioners, one man said to him in a loud 
whisper, ‘Jesuit’; the next, ‘ Puseyite’; the third, ‘ Roman 
Catholic’; the fourth (feeling that the conventional stock of 
reproaches had been exhausted, and yet not liking to withhold 
his mite) remarked, ‘Toory-loory,’” The 
cially the jocular parenthesis, is rather overdone in 
chapter of the book. 


We have received Thomas B. Strong’s “ Platonism” (S,P.C.K.),. 

a Clear exposition, which might have gained in vividness if the: 

ing had been a little more brilliant and lively; Mrs, 

Faweett’s “ Victoria,” in W. H. Allen’s Eminent Women Series ; 
“ Adulteration 


of Food,” with convenient tables of Cases and. 


Statutes, quite up to date as is proved by the inclusion of 


v. Tonge among the cases; “A Reader's Guide to 
pplement 


Contemporary Literature” (Swan Sonnenschein), a su 
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to “The Best Books”; a second wivant edition of “ Sunday 
Mornings at Norwood,” by Rev. S. A. Tipple (H. R. Allenson) ; 
“Annals of the Three Choirs,” an account of the origin and 
of the meeting of the three choirs of Gloucester, 
orcester, and Hereford, with illustrations (Gloucester : Chance 
& Bland) ; Vol. IV. of the Whitehall Shakespeare (Constable), 
which includes “ All’s Well That Ends Well,” “ Measure for 
Measure,” “ The Tempest,” “The Winter's Tale” ; “ Life and 
Work of the Right Hon. Sir John Thompson,” Prime Minister 
of Canada, by J. Caste!l Hopkins, with a preface by the Earl of 
Aberdeen (Bradley, Garretson & Co., Brantford, Ontario) ; 
“Lawn Tennis,” by W. Baddeley, in Routledge’s “ Oval ” series, 
with excellent photographs ; “On the Loss of Friends,” “On 
Being Ill,” “On Children,” by Bishop Thorold (lIsbister) ; 
“England’s Mission to India” (partly reprinted from the 
Guardian), by the Right Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Rousseau’s “Social Contract,” translated by Henry J. Tozer, 
with a preface by Bernard Bosanquet (Swan Sonnenschein) ; Vol. 
II. of the Transactions of the National Liberal Club’s “ Political 
Economy Circle,” edited by J. H. Levy (P. S. King) ;“ In Grouse- 
land,” by Evan G. Mackenzie, articles reprinted from various 
pers (Swan Sonnenschein) ; Mrs. Gore’s “‘ The Snowstorm,” 
in Blackie’s “School and Home” Library ; “ Heroes of the Vic- 
toria Cross,” by J. E. Tooney, with 228 portraits (Geo. Newnes) ; 
a new and revised edition of Maspero’s “ Manual of Egyptian 
Archzology,” translated by Amelia B. Edwards (H. Grevel & 
Co.) ; the seventh edition of Geoffrey Drage’s “ Cyril” (W. H. 
Allen) ; “Government of the People,” by the authors of “The 
Story of my Dictatorship” (Bliss, Sands & Foster); “ Insoluble 
Problems,” essays on some political and social difficulties 
(Liberty Review Publishing Company) ; Vols. [X., X., and XI. of 
Dick’s English Library, containing reprints of stories by Douglas 
Gerald, Tom Hood, Gerald Griffin, L. E. Tiddeman, and Eugéne 
Sue, illustrated ; “Twelfth General Report of the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow” ; the “ Official Programme of the Summer 
Meeting in Paris of the Institution of Naval Architects” ; “ Prac- 
tical Hints to Parliamentary and Other Voters,” by F. Montagu 
Lloyd, a summary of registration law (David Stott); “ Jackson’s 
Compendium,” a practical reference and guide-book in the teach- 
ing of handwriting (Sampson Low) ; “ Prices and Monetary and 
Currency Exchanges of the World,” by John Henry Norman 
(Effingham Wilson) ; “Some Thoughts on Socialism,” by the 
Rev. Arthur Burnell (Elliot Stock). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


] N the Nineteenth Century Captain Lugard gives an account 
of England’s running in the Borgu steeplechase. The Niger 
Company had rights over this territory in virtue of a treaty 
made in January, 1890, with the Borgu chief at Boussa ; but the 
French, moving east from Senegambia, declared four years later 
that another chief at Nikki was the real Sovereign of Borgu, 
and to prevent any mistakes, Captain Lugard hurried off to 
make terms with this Nikki chief. Sixteen days later the French 
arrived, made a second treaty and claimed Borgu as theirs. 
Captain Lugard repeats his assurance that the real objective of 
the French is the Nile Valley. Sir Lepel Griffin, criticizing the 
frontier policy in India, is of the opinion that every mile of 
military road in the Himalayas of the North-West, every inter- 
ference with the independent border tribes, is a weakening of 
our real defences against Russia. The occupation of Chitral 
was therefore part of a mistaken policy, and the present state of 
Indian finances accentuates the mistake, for the Treasury can ill 
afford the million pounds spent in the necessary extrication of 
the garrison. Dr. Jessopp gives a clear statement of the chief 
hindrance to a reunion with Rome, the question of Apostolic 
Succession in the Anglican Church. There are two articles 
ainst bimetallism : Mr. H. D. MacLeod treats of ratio, and 
r. J. W. Cross, in an appeal to Mr. Balfour, declares that only 
debtors will benefit by the change. If Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey 
and Mr. Edward Dicey have represented the extreme cases for 
Alliance and Fusion, the Liberal Unionists will not find much 
difficulty in the matter. Professor Mahaffy shows the very real 
dangers, outside politics, which lie in provincial patriotism, 
illustrating his point by the Pod Bm under which the 
scholastic profession is already suffering in Ireland. Ina pa 
on girls’ schools Mr. Harry Quilter makes surely a rather 
belated demand for more physical exercise, an unexplained 
demand for “moral and religious training,” and an appeal for a 
More systematic and inclusive training in art, which will, 
according to tastes, find justification or refutation in his “ Gospel 
of Intensity ” with which the rem te Review opens. Here 
he objects, among other things, to “Tales of Mean Streets,” “The 
Great God Pan,” “ The Ballad of a Nun,” the drawings of Messrs. 
Aubrey Beardsley, Phil May, Dudley Hardy, and the photographs 
of actresses in the illustrated weeklies. Well, Mr. Quilter has been 
fighting a long time, but he has mistaken his calling ; he is not a 
fighter, neither terribleas anopponent nor comfortable asan 
ally,andheis hardly a sympathetic preacher. The Dean of Canter- 
bury, inahistorical paper, vigorously urges a number of objections 
against the acceptance of the Pope’s benevolent invitation, In 
raising Mr, Norman’s work in the Far East, the Hon. R. B. 
Brett is, on the whole, hopeful. England has done well to remain 
neutral, for if there is to be a quarrel between is oy and Russia, 
England need have no hand in it, and J will be a pleasant 
balance of power to Russia in the East. Mr. Frederick Green- 
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wood, on the other hand, deplores England’s neutrality. For 
the sake of the welfare of the whole human race, she should have 
joined in repressing the rising yellow races ; her abstention has 
made a coalition between Russia, France, and Germany possible, 
and this new ~ alliance (for some reason less of the 
welfare of the whole human race than England) will not see any 
treason to civilization in joining the gallant little upstart. Mr. 
T. H.S. Escott contrives to find hope for Gladstonian Liberalism 
in the election figures since 1885,and in Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Courtney. Mr. Herbert Spencer contributes his second chapter 
on “ Professional Institutions,” tracing the growth of the medical 
profession and the separation between physician and surgeon. 


Mr. Quilter is bogey-hunting again in the es of the 
Fortnightly. It is the New Woman this time, and he displays 
his characteristic want of humour, made tolerable by no depth of 
—— or style. Dr. Andrew Reid contributes a simple scheme 

or the happiness of England. Separate republics of 10,000 souls 
shall borrow State money and buy 10,000 acres of land apiece ; 
every community shall produce, manufacture, and consume the 
fruits of its area ; there will be no imports, exports, or expenses 
of distribution, except in the case of tea, tobacco, and rice. 
British shipping then will only be used to make the d tour ; 
one free voyage will be the birthright and part of the education 
of every Britisher. The Review opens with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s answer to “The Foundations of Belief.” The argu- 
ment that men have aspirations which cry for belief in God, 
therefore there is a God, is, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
a vicious circle, for unless we assume that things have been 
prearranged by some agency for men’s benefit, why do we 
expect the order of the universe to be one which provides for 
men’s mental needs and aspirations? Mr. Spencer goes on to 
combat the Final Cause argument; then shows that Mr. 
Balfour's treatment of Reason and Authority, as illustrated in 
theology and science, tells against him ; and ends with a discus- 
sion of the birth of religious certitudes from the “ unfathomable 
mystery.” Mr. A. J. French objects to Canon MacColl’s Anglo- 
Russian alliance; an Oxford B.A. tells of Miss Chisholm’s 
victory in gaining a degree at Goettingen; @ Aropos of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s show of Conservatism in the recent L.C.C. 
election, Mr. Frederic Dolman sketches the marvellous seven 
years of his municipal career; Professor T. E. Holland writes 
an interesting paper upon the various departments of inter- 
national law as illustrated in the war between Japan and China. 


Mr. Quilter appears again in the National Review, deploring 
this time two faults in the present art criticism. The connection 
between advertisements and critiques in the press is hostile to 
fairness, and it is greatly the fault of critics that new-Gallic 
methods have destroyed the influence of the national landscape 
painting of Constable and Cox. An anonymous writer suggests 
that the present revision of the financial relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland, which may leave three millions to be spent on 
Ireland, is a good opportunity to redeem the remaining promise 
of the three made at the time of the Union—support to the 
Catholic clergy. Lord Farrer and Mr. Bertram Currie advance 
no new argument in their short answers to bimetallists, Mr. J. H. 
Round makes agricultural ruin a consequence of Free Trade, 
and Mr. George Lansbury points out that the working class 
must not again vote forthe Liberal party. Inavery fair-minded 
article Major Darwin defends the War Office against the vague 
attacks upon the extravagance of its administration. 


You may think Mr. Gilbert Parker's “There was a Little 
City” is a little affected, hardly keeping the gracious promise 
of the first page, you may find Mr. Kipling’s “Song of the 
Banjo” unpleasant, “ Etc. the Younger’s” plea for class govern- 
ment beyond a joke, and so on; but if you — to have 
looked at the four above reviews first, you settle down with a 
grateful feeling of relief to the New Neview, for at any rate it is 
written from beginning to end. Mr. J. F. Runciman routs the 
“old” musical critics all along the line (though he makes a 
curious slip with regard to Sir George Grove and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Calm Sea” overture), and we are glad that we need 
not even pity them, for they are the attacking party. Mr. 
Archer is convincing and delightfully generous, explaining why 
Hazlitt could write deeper criticism of actors than the dramatic 
critic of to-day. Y.’s “ Character of the Politician” is a breath 
of fresh air bringing sanity and light heart to the intoxicated of 

litics with its currency questions and agricultural depression. 

r.Charles Whibley is fine over the reprint of North’s “ Plutarch.” 
The Review closes with Henley and Stevenson’s “ Macaire.” 


The Pall Mail Magazine is a rich shillingsworth, 160 pages, 
superfine paper—and as for the matter you need only glance 
down the contents to be assured of its distinction. But the 
illustrations should be looked after, we have been overdosed 
with this washy style of reproduction, a thoroughly ignoble 
method anyhow—and it really can’t hide bad drawing. The 
poetry, too, might Gatoee be looked to. What was it made the 
authoress of The Red Earl” write “The Place was now for 
Sale” instead of “ The Place was up for Sale”? Surely not a 
fear of bathos? 


The most original contribution in Ze Monde Moderne is a 
saonclogas, “Nuit Blanche,” illustrated with phot hs. of 
Mdlle, Renée Debaude at the critical moments of her inter- 
pretation—fourteen in all. The magazine also contains thirty- 
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the Atlantic Monthly. George Gissing has a story in the 
Minster, and Linley Sambourne an illustrated article on “ Black 
and White.” Besides the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, the chief 
thing in the Century is an account of the Comédie Francaise at 
Orange. Mr. Barry Pain and Mr. Stanley Weyman are among 
the contributors of chert stories to the English Illustrated. 
Scribner's has an article on Chicago, and another on the history 
of the last quarter-century. We have also received Blackwood’s, 
Longman’s, Macmillan’s, Cornhill, Temple Bar, Belgravia, 
Monthly Packet, Atalanta, St. Nicholas, Antiquary, Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution, gs mend Journal, 

oyal Academy Pictures, Artist, English Mechanic, Musical 
Times, Strand Musical Magazine, Sword and Trowel, 
Famous Views of the World (Geo. Newnes), sixteen coloured 
soliographs, quite the ugliest and worst-smelling production we 
have met with for a long time; Cassier’s Magazine, Ladies’ 
Kennel Journal, and the Octopus from Oxford. 


DISINFECTANT. 


“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over al 
others.” —Medical Press. 
“ SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant."—Lancet, 


“ SANITAS has met with wide recognition and Approval.” 
British Medical Journal. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


The SANITAS CoO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; 
or to the City Orricr, 18 FincH Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Review Bill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, ray ser to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the lisher. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send p d for Ih d Catalogue to the Manufacturers,. 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


IN USE IN ROYAL WITHOUT RIVAL. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, PIANOS. 


The Publisher of the SATURDAY REviEW has been informed that on 
several occasions recently it has been impossible to obtain the paper 
at Newagents and Bookstalls,on Saturday morning. He will be 
obliged if any one to whom this reply has been given will supply 
him with such details as will enable him to make proper arrange- 
ments in future. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KIOSQUE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le KiosQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4ft., Width 4ft. Sin. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54, 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood, 


§. &P. ERARD, "ovat Pumoronte 48 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 
4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE 


RARE CURIOUS 
INTERESTING FURNITURE 


MAPLE and Co invite connoisseurs and others 
to_ visit their SHOW ROOMS for Rare, 
Curious, and Unique examples of old CHIP- 
PENDALE, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, Louis 
XIV. XV. XVI. Empire, Italian, Renaissance, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian FURNITURE. 
Everything Marked in plain figures 


At purely commercial prices 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


768 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET 
ineny HANDKERGHIEFS, 


Linen, Belfast.’’ 
Children’s Bordered, doz. .. Ladies’ Hemstitched, per doz. .., le 


Gents’ ” ” 3S. 3d. 


uare, 2s. ; ds. by 3 yds., 5s. 6d. each. 


tchen Table 1 


Save 50 per Linen Pillow from 1s. 4 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN GOLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRT 


ILLARS. — Ladies’, 3-fold, from 3s. Gd. per doz.; Gents’, 4-fold, 
48. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, doz. 
Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER, | 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Emprets Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


from 5s. 11d. per 


il 
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8 June, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 
and Manager.—ELEONORA DUSE’S SEASON. For full 
see Papers. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
pard.... SUSwSTU S HARRIS. GRAND OPERA SEASON.—For Full Par- 
ly Papers. Office now open. 


St. J. JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
and Manager.—EVERY punctually, will be presented 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES, oo Original Comedy in Three Acts, 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. Mr. Alex Miss Juliette 
&e. 8.15 by TOO BY HALE by Julian Field. 
Miss Evelyn lard, 10.4 TINEE 
in or 
THEATRE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. ADMISSION DAILY, ONE 
SHILLING. UNIQUE PROGRAMME, AFRICAN LOAN COLLEC. 
TION no extra charge. PICTURESQUE Sass AFRICAN 
SOMALI NATIVES. ily at 3.30 and 6.0. Extra Di 

o (6d. to 2s.). OSTRICH FA M and HAPPY FAMIL of 
on NIVOROUS: ‘ANI MALS. Daily from 12 noon. Admission Threepence. 
EXQUISITE ILLUMINATION of NORTH TOWER GARDEN yt Ever.- 

uards (by permission of Col. W, J. Cones ne), 


Place Bend. Conductors Mr Hi, Dunkertsa and 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS by 
C. T. BROCK & Co., on Thursdays at 9, 15. 


6 PICTURESQUE OXFORD.” Messrs. Dickinson & 
_ Foster, 114 New Bond Suess, beg to announce the Exhibition of a 
collection of Water Colour Drawings etches in and around Oxford, by various 


GRAVES’ GALLERIES. 


EXHIBITION OF 
NEW MILITARY PAINTINGS. | 


And Collection of Wellington and Napoleonic T: ies and Relics. 
3815” OLD G as ATERLOO). 
. Caton Woodvil 
“SAVING THE COLOURS INKERMAN.” 
Robert Gibb, R.S.A. 


“STORMING oF. THE. CASHMERE GATE OF DELHI,” 


By Vereker M. Hamilton. 


By 
Also a Collection of Pictures by Ge late Charles Jones, R.C.A. 


UNIQUE EFFECTS NEAR THE NORTH = 
A Collection of paintings by Frank Wilbert Stokes of Philadel 
Painted whilst a mem Relief and North Greenland 
in latitude 78° 4 
GRAVES’ GALLERIES. Pall Mall, S.W. 
Admission 1s, ten to six. 


LAWRIE & CO. HAVE ON VIEW 


A Small Collection of 
COROT, DAUBIGNY MILLET DUPE, G. WATTS, R.A., 
MONTICELLI, Sir E. BURNE 


15 Old Bond Street. to to 6 daily. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of £80, 


WEST MINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
to fill up not less than eight resident, five non-resident, Queen's Scholar- 

ships, and two valuable Sabino, will take place in July next. Detailed infor- 

mation may be obtained from the HEAD Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination 
to be held JUNE 20 and 21.— Particulars ma’ y be obtained from the Heap Master. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 

who require it. ‘urther particulars TER, or ARY, the 


OUN DLE SCHOOL. Entrance Scholarship Examina- 
tion, July 16. Six or more Scholarships £40 to £30 a year. Classical, 
Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees £65 to 478 a year. Successes 
re9a-4: Fi Five open Scholarships and one Exhibition ; 1894-5: Four Classical 
scene one Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam idge), one Science 

Also Woolwich Eatrance (11th place). Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR FOUN- 
DATION SCHOLARSHIPS, value go Guineas and 80 Guiness per annum ; 
ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION, value 50 Guineas, and FOUR MINOR EX: 
HIBITIONS (at least), value 30 Guineas, will be competed for at the —— on 
rst, An 1st and 2nd. Candidates must be tz and 35 on August 
ast, for Examination: Divinity, Classi ys in- 
Modern — may offer French instead of k, Ee ens. 
the tended nitions only. Separate papers for those over and under 13. 

FOUR MINOR. ‘EXHIBIT Guineas per annum, for boys in- 

tended for the Army —— will also ed for at the same mg Candidates 


for these Exhibitions must ee he Sy I on August 1st, 1895. Subjects of 


an extra subject. 


or Science may be offered as 
ey. the WARDEN, 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE soe, COLONIES, ERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 

ware’ COLONIES s, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 

Managers: {F,GREEN & Avenue, Londen, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTIN G CRUISES BY THE 
For the NORWAY FIORDS, July. forte og 
on ox RDS, 13h July &c., 7th August, 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 
. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.J Avenue, London, E.C. 
gr Dassage apply to the inter Om, 28.5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 


THE MINERVA CLUB. 
38 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Committee : 

Ricut Hon. Tus Eart or LONSDALE; Ricut Hon. Tue Eart or 
ROSSLYN ; Ricur Hon. Lorp HATHERTON ; Ricut Hon. Lorp 
BYRON; Ricur Hon. Lory GEORGE GRANVILLE 
CAMPBELL; -Cor. F. G@VEGAN ; Major 

HAMILTON LUARD BEGBIE 
Bankers—MeEssrs. BarcLay, BEVAN, TRITTON, Ransom, Bouverie & Co, 
Secretary—J. R. DOUGLAS (fro tem.) 
This Club is established on a social and epgiind basis, and will be conducted 
on similar ~~ to the leading West End 
Naval and Military Officers, Members of the Learned Professions, and Sontoeen 
of good position are alone eligible for election, and the greatest su 
exercised by the Committee, in whom is vested the election of me to yb to ho 
the admission of ineligible persons. 
The Club, which contains numerous Bedrooms, will be ready for the reception of 
Members in the course of the present month. 
The Cuisine, Wines, See Cigars, &c., will be of the best at popular prices, 
and ial feature be made of the Grill, superintended 
Grill Cook. 
he Subscription is Three Guineas per Annum, and the Club House may be 
inspected, and candidate forms and all iculars ob on the 
June. 1895. R. DOUGLAS, (pro tem.). 


COMMERCIAL. 


MATABELE ANCIENT GOLD REEFS, LIMITED. 


The shares of this Com which we (the Limited 
introduced first to our readers’ notice in our issue of last week, 

actively dealt in on the Stock Exchange, and the price has risen to aon per 
Share. 

The capital of the Company, which has been recently formed, consists of 
80,000 shares of £1 each, of which 70,000 have been issued, in respect of 
which 17s. per share has been paid up. The Company has acquired 110 
claims, forty of which are situated in the Belingwe district, about fifty miles 
from Buluwayo, and ten claims on the Shangani river, the remaining sixty 
being contiguous to the new city—Buluwayo. 

These claims have been acquired, with their mining rights, from the British 
Chartered Company of South Africa, whose report, issued early in the present 

referred specially to the encouraging prospects of large gold production 
held’ out by the various reefs which have been specified. 

Mr. Colenbrander, the native Commissioner for the Chartered Company, 
has reported on the fifty Buluwayo claims, and —_ of them most highly. 
Ten of these are on the China reef, ten on the Talu, ten on the Mandarin, 


and ten on the Manchuria reef. These forty blocks are all included in the’ 


Belingwe district, and are in close proximity to each other in the heart of a 
locality already noted for numerous paying properties. 

The remaining ten claims on this district are situated on the Shan- 
gani river, lying a little to the north-west of this locality. In addition 
to these there are sixty claims i in the a district, located on the well- 
known “Christmas Reef.” Shafts have been sunk at ‘different points toa 
depth of 50 ft., and quartz taken out at varying depths has assayed as high 
as 42 oz. to the ton. The reef bears traces of ancient workings down to 
30 ft. or 40 ft., at which depth the primzeval miners were unable, apparently, 
to extend their operations any further. This is the same as was found in 
the celebrated Mysore disjrict of India. It is not uninteresting to notice 
that in a run on a hill in the neighbourhood there has been discovered a 
quantity of ancient pottery ware, the inference being that it was probably 
used for smelting purposes. A river and a plentiful supply of timber 
exist in the locality, and we are credibly informed that a very much 
higher price has been offered to the vendors for this property than that at 
which the Matabele Ancient Gold Reefs Company, Limited, have succeeded 
in purchasing it. The claims on the Christmas Reef have been reported 
upon by Mr. T. H. Cardigan, a gentleman with considerable mini 
experience in the Transvaal and elsewhere, and who speaks very highly 
them. He is of opinion that a very small expenditure is necessary in order 
to develop this property. The reef on which the claims are pegged are 
reported to be true fissure veins and permanent in character. Mr. 
Cardigan is of opinion that subsidiary companies should be at once formed 
to commence working at Cifferent points. 

Taking these statements, therefore, altogether, we (the Limited ony 4 
Review) believe that the Matabele Ancient Gold Reef Compan 
obtained a most valuable property, and that there is every probabi diay ot 
the shares going to a very high figure. At the present moment these shares 
of £1 each, with 17s. paid up, can be obtained at the price of about 1os., 
and we (the Limited Liability Review) think they are one of the best 
investments which we have ever recommended to our readers in the 
columns of this paper, and will ultimately prove one of the richest pioneer 
companies, 
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The Saturday Review. 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
“* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow. orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought ovt and succoured ; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—Tue Queen; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—" Shipwrecked, London.” 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H, the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Treasurer : 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 


Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “ Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES. 
PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, KG. 
Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P. 
Treasurers—Sir GEORGE S, MEASOM, J.P., and R. RUTHVEN Pym, Esq. 
Bankers—CoutTts & Co., Strand, London, 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility. 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable, 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a 
hearty assistance— 
‘ supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelt 
increasing the revenue of the Society by Annual Subscriptions, 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
their friends to become members, 


Trained Officers are oy ey to all 


of the Kingdom. 
The operations of the iety draw 


m the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. yo Commdtien need much 
assistance, and unless such additional su; be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must a er from insufficiency of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well-wisher of this 
Society has so deeply at heart, 


Remittances may be fowarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; bud 
this Charity stands alone—the Defender of the defenceless—without any 
assistance, 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


President—H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
Treasurers | LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HospitAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 

out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 

true epee Nearly 10, oe poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more that a , perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 


Hos; should be to meet the imperative and constantl 
seeds of the poor who eosne from all parts of the Metropolis and the United 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to me = increasing demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding ospital on a New Site, to provide which, 


the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 


The Committee urgently appeal for New. Annual Subscriptions for main- 
— to enable 
to the much-needed 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
77° 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Ber Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
President—His Grack THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G, 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esq., V.P. 

Deputy FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esg., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


4 bers Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 

Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
306 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
can only be effected by a large and permanent 
annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. 


The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives. 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 
1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 


the Secretary, Charlies Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C,; by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 


Coutts & Co. 59 Strand; by all the other Bankers In the United 
Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 


8 June, 1895. 
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3 June, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


Tet BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 
Charter, ), 4 Threadneedle Street, London, Paid-up Ca £1,600,000 ; 
md. £ Sony eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 1,600,000, 
SEETTERS OF CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches of the Bank 
a ralia and New Zealand. LS or sent for collection, TELEGRA- 
PHI TRANSFERS mae DEPOSITS received in London at interest for fixed =— on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
fet kas OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


‘THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


«‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up ; now he must 
<* himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, [FounpEpD 1710 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in i894, £393,622,400. 


At the Investigation in 1884 and 1889 Early Bonus, 


The Scottish Union & National Insurance Company 


Policies, Whole Life, received for each year since they began to rank, 
@ A Bonus Addition of £2 per cent. “4 


FIRE INSURANCE.—Almost all Descriptions of Property 
Insured on the most favourable conditions, 


ANDREW SQUARE; Lonpon—3 KING WILLIAM 
ET, E.C.; Dustin—28 WESTMORE D STREET. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


@OLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 


EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the Profits arising from En- 
<lowment Assurances exclusively amongst the ers in class, 


A. S 
AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom.........+. £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World......é......s00008 110 4 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
atch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimiTED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


B Ss. 
MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 


BOOK BINDERS, 
LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON. 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & IN 
NDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


I ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President ESL. IE STEPHEN, Esq 
Vice. 's—Rt. Hon E. ADSTONE, M.P., Th Ver Rev. DEAN OF 

LLANDAFF. HERBERT SPE NCER, Esq.. Sir HE NRY ARKL 
rustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The —- contains about 170,000 Vv olumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
ubscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age, Fifteen Volumes 
aes ed to ‘County one en to Town Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past 

Six. Catalogue, Fifth 8vo, ice 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
DUNCAN ON INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 


LATION. Third Edition, price 2s. 
ney News.- —** It explains how a iJ can obtain the highest return 


is Mone’ 
Pat Mali Gazette —Furnishes much valuable information, served up 
in a readable style.” 
Liverpool Courier.—“ A useful guide, Even the experienced may profit 
by its perusal.” 


DUNCAN ON INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 


LATION. Third Edition, yelee as. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.— The reader of the volume will be he Iped to clear 
ideas as to what he is about when he engages in Stock Exchange operations.” 
Sun.—* t mass of information will be found in it. 
Star.—“ Written with the view of guiding capitalists in the employment 
of their funds.” 


invest: 
i estors’ Guardian.—“ Assuredly the best plan for speculators is to take 
are vending * Duncan on Investment and Specu- 


Birmingham Gazette.—“ The need of wank 


worthy endeavour to explain the mysteries of the Stock Exchange.” 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Lonpon, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
And of all Booksellers. ; 7 
I 


| | 
DUNCAN ON INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 
LATION. Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BIOCRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 


On June 11. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 
FITIJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.1L., 
A Judge of the High Court of Justice. 


By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Ready this day. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, The Annals 
of a Little London House, By ‘JACK EASEL,” sometime Puach’s 
Roving Correspondent. 

Ready this day. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. 

Just published. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and Living 


Seeds. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Prebendary of St. Paul's ; Author 
of ‘‘ Holiday Papers,” ‘‘ East and West London,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


MURRAY, Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” 


D. 
~ ‘* Aunt Rachel,” ‘‘ Joseph's Coat,” &c. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY. 


JUST PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLS., Demy 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. nett, 
or sold separately for 4s. 6d. nett. 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN THE CHURCH: 


AN AFFIRMATION OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY BAPTISM, 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS RELATING TO 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 
HER HISTORY, WORK, AND PRESENT NEED. ‘ 
Vol. 1. Subjects :—The Holy Sacrament of Baptism ; the place assi to it in 
the Divine Economy of Grace; Instruction of Catechumens; Obligation of 


msors. 

Speer Il. Subjects :—Celtic Inheritance of Scottish Church; Remediable Defects 
in Presbyterian Organization ; Revival of Churchmanship in Scotland ; Training of 
Candidates for Holy Ministry ; Probationers; Right Lines of Lay Work; Develop- 
ment of Home Mission Work of Church; Duty of Church to Special Classes ; 
Emigrants, Seamen, Paupers, Prisoners; Attitude of Church to Leading Phases of 
Modern Thought and Criticism ; Church Music and Choirs ; Church Fabrics. 

Contributors:— Rev. Dr. Le1sHMan ; Rev. Dr. Sprott ; Rev. Dr. Joun MAcLeop ; 
Rev. Professor Fiint; Rev. Professor Ropertson ; Rev, Dr. Cooper; Rev. lo 
Hamitrton ; Rev. Dr. THomrson ; Rev. E. M. Masson ; Rev. M. P. JOHNSTONE ; 
Rev. Joun Parker ; Rev. H. J. Wornerspoon ; Rev. D. MacGrecor ; Rev, J. H. 
CrawForp ; Rev. A. WALLACE WILLIAMSON ; Rev. Rocer J. Kirkpatrick; Rev. 

. Cromarty Smitu; Rev. W. H. Macieop; J. H. Mitrar, Esq., Advocate ; 

H. A.monp, Esq., LL.D.; R. RowLanp Anperson, Esq., LL.D. ; Davip 
Patrick, Esq.; Patrick Coorer, Esq., J. M. Nisset, Esq. 


Epinsurcu : J. GARDNER HITT, 37 Georce Street. 
Lonpon : 62 PaTeERNOSTER Row. 
And all Booksellers, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 956. JUNE 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
A GREAT GULF. By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘MONA MACLZAN,” 
TOMMYROTICS.” 
OUR NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS: THe CoTToNIAN LIBRARY. 
CUCKOO CORNER: A West CountTrRY SKETCH. 
ROADSIDE SINGERS. By ‘‘A Son of THE MARSHES,” 
A FOREIGNER. Cuaps, XXXII.-XXXV. 
THE LOOKER-ON. 
LITTLE WARS ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
MYSTERY. By CHARLEs T. LusTED. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF M. BOUCHER DE PERTHES. 
TWO GREAT SHIKARIS. 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir GeorGe CLARKE, K.C.M.G. 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Captain F. D. LuGarp, D.S.O. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


The Hew Review. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


See the JUNE NUMBER for 


RUDYARD KIPLING - The Song of the Banjo. 
R. L. STEVENSON } Macai 


W. E. HENLEY 
GILBERT PARKER ~- There was a Little City. 


Lonpon : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Street, W.C. 
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BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 
PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY. 


An International Series. 
Edited by 8. H. JEYES. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY: 


THE AMEER 
ABDUR RAHMAN. 
By STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with Four Portraits and Two Maps. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
THE TIMES.—* Must be regarded as a very valuable and timely contribution 
to the contemporary history of the Indian Empire.” 

_ THE STANDARD.—“ The plain and straightforward style, the orderly narra- 
tive, and a sense of dry humour that is sometimes allowed to peep out, have rendered 
we yr. must in any case have been a valuable and important work.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Careful without being pedantic, and extremely 
readable while full to the brim of facts.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* A work of this kind has long been needed, and here we 
a it, characterized by an admirable unpartiality, a sound judgment and good 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ In the very nick of time appears an excellent book, 
to which at any time we should have to accord high mas ti 

THE WORLD,—“ Every chapter in the book is interesting.” 
_ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It is a serious piece of historical work, and 
it is alsoa t story of adventure.” 

bh! (HEN. UM.—“ The book is excellent, and we feel sure it will be 

y . 


THE SECOND VOLUME IN THE PRESS : 


Li HUNGCHANG. 
By Prof. ROBT. KE. DOUGLAS. 
With Portsaits and Map, ready this Month. 
The following Volumes are in preparation: 
The Right Hon. CECIL RHODES. By Epwarp 
ICEY, 


CB. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. By Cuartes 


Lowe. 
SENOR CASTELAR. By Davin Hannay. 
LORD CROMER. By H. D. Trait. 
SIGNOR CRISPI. By W. J. Sritiman. 
M. STAMBULOFF. By A. Beamen. 
POPE LEO XIII. By Justin McCartny. 
Other Volumes will shortly be announced. 

The object of this Series is to furnish English readers all over the 
world with a biographical account and critical appreciation of the leading 
public men of the time, the makers of contemporary history. 


LONDON: 15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Two New Works of Fiction. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY: 


BY 
‘MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AUTHOR OF 


“God’s Fool,” “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &c. 


A New Story by the Author of “Misunderstood.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


COLONEL NORTON. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
“Thrown Together,” “Seaforth,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New BurtincTon STREET. 


All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual 
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The Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, FROM FIRST 
TO LAST. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir 
DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower. 


With Illustrations from the Author's own Drawings and Plans. 


«The narrative is artless but vivid in its simplicity, and the letters are 
full of interest, as all faithful representations of stirring episodes must 
be." —Zimes. 

‘These letters . .. . are just the things for print, because they were 
not written for it. The world gets its best and its truest history from 
these at least sincere renderings of the impression of the moment.”—Daily 
News. 

‘ These bright and natural letters, which are vivid and stirring, without, 
however, the least suspicion of exaggeration . . . . are as interesting as if 
we were reading in them about the campaign for the first time.''"—G/asgow 
Herald. 

“Sir Daniel Lysons, who was the first soldier of the British force to set 
foot on Crimean soil, and one of the last to leave it, has ‘done’ the 
Crimean war ‘from first to last’ in a little book of less than 300 pages, as 
interesting and charming as it is modest."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN: 


AN ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY ON FOOT. 
By C. LUFFMANN. 


“Mr. Luffmann undertook a journey of very original character, and 
tells his story in very original fashion . . . . the narrative of his strange 
wanderings is the work of a man of wide sympathies, of shrewd practical 
sense, with a keen eye for the picturesque in nature, the beautiful in art, 
and the native charm of simple and unsophisticated human life.” —Zimes, 


** One of the brightest books of travel which we have encountered for a 
long time, describes with delightful humour and shrewd observation the 
wayside adventures of ‘A Vagabond in Spain.’ The record of a tramp 
abroad—the author was accompanied only by a walking-stick and knap- 
sack—gives a singularly graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the people in town and country alike.” —Leeds Mercury, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each net; or in Four Half- 
Volumes, cloth, 12s. 6d. each net; or in Two Volumes, cloth, 25s. each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 
Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London, 
*,* Now ready, Parts I, to XIII., Half-Vols. I., II., and I1I.,and Complete Vol. I. 


In large fcap. 4to, 872 pages, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d; half-Persian, ros. 6d. ; 
alf-morocco, flexible, 12s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND PRONOUNCING. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D, 

NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND GREATLY 
AUGMENTED. 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D.,, 

Editor of the New Edition of ‘The Imperial Dictionary.” 

With Extensive and Useful Appendices. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD. 

“* Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive :ecent editions of Webster 
and Worcester, we have no hesitation in saying that this is by far the most useful 
one-volume English Dictionary at present existing.” —A th 


In Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


| BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most interesting Books for Young Readers, 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 
THE SNOW STORM. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Thirty-two Volumes of this Series have now been itsued, a List of which will be 
sent post free on application. 


Crown 6vo, cloth, 6s. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjab District. 
By ANNE C. WILSON, 
Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” “‘ Forty Scenes from English History,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

“A pleasant and lively sketch of daily life in an outlying Indian station in the 
Punjaub, to which are added chapters derived from authentic so public and 
on the English system of administration and on education in india ea viewed 

an English and from a native point of view.” —7imes. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Brp., 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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GENERAL HAMLEY’S LIFE 


THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 


THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
BY 
ALEX. INNES SHAND. 
With Portraits, &c. 
2 Vols., Demy 8vo, 21s. 


Extracts from some Early Reviews. 


TIMES,—* Few men have ever shown a wider range of thought and 
activity or a more remarkable versatility of genius. . . . Mr. Shand has 
accomplished his difficult task with much ability... . He gives us the 
sympathetic picture of the life of a man to whom the British army is dee 
indebted, and he has succeeded in striking the note of pathos which - 
lies the later years." 


DAILY NE WS.—“ The character, attainments, and rare talents of the 
General whose good luck it was to be first in the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and whose gallant Highlanders bore the brunt of that short but brisk and 
bloody combat, are indeed worthy of high admiration. Hamley was a fine 
example of that somewhat rare species of man whom his friend Thackeray 
held in the highest esteem . . . the literary man of action.” 


THE WORLD.—“ A worthy and very valuable memorial of a brilliant 
soldier, strategist, military reformer, and man of letters. . . . The centre 
of interest in Mr. Shand's careful and sympathetic biography is undoubtedly 
to be found in the chapters which deal with Hamley’s share in the Egyptian 
campaign. . . . Of his charming personal traits Mr. Shand discants with 
a judicious appreciation which adds to the value and charm of this excellent 
biography of one of the most gifted men who ever wore the uniform of a 
British soldier.” 

STANDARD.—“ Mr. Shand's biography of his friend General Hamley 
has been awaited with no little interest, . . . The author has made free use 
of the first-hand material placed at his disposal, and it is rendered attractive 
by the copious extracts from Hamley's private and published writings. 
+ « » Two volumes full of important and entertaining matter.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Edward Bruce Hamley was one of the 
most many-sided men of our time, There was scarcely any profession 
which he would not have adorned. . . . Much more of interest might be 
written regarding Hamley ; but the attention of the reviewer and reader 
must mainly centre on the strange and unique experiences he underwent 
when serving in command of the second division under Sir Garnet, now 
Lord, Wolseley in the Egyptian Campaign of 1882.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ General Hamley has found in Mr. 
Shand a careful and sympathetic biographer. . . . The story of a remark- 
able and clever personality. . . . His biography contains many interesting 
references to well-known writers and their books.” 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ Sit Edward Hamley combined many of the 
scholarly and soldierly attributes that one is accustomed to associate with 
the versatile commanders of Elizabethan days. ... This well-written 
biography forms a fitting tribute to his memory.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“' Sir Edward Hamley's biography will be found as rich 
in literary reminiscences as it is ample in military details. General Hamley 
was a many-sided man, and every phase of his character is excellently 
brought out in a deeply interesting biography. . . . Its rich lit flavour 
will create an interest in the work far beyond the pale of the -room.” 


LIVERPOOL COUR/ER.—* To the literary world the life of General 
Hamley will especially appeal, for here we have the story of his — 
career delightfully told by himself in his letters to Mr. John Blackwood. 
. « » Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Innes Shand for the 
excellent manner in which he has fulfilled his task, and we welcome the 
Me ih te but a no more than just, estimate of the career of a ‘ hero 

stri 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ Locking at the biography as a whole, 
nothing but praise is due to its able compiler. No one who reads it can 
fail to understand what manner of man Hamley was. A more amiable and 
roving disposition than his it would be difficult to find.” 

Gl ASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Shand tells his story with much literary 
skill. . . . The picture which remains with us as we close this fascinating 
biography is that of a man of great sweetness and nobility of disposition, 
of varied gifts and of a broad and thorough culture which made him at 
once the greatest of our strategical authorities, and not the least among our 
masters of light and graceful literature.” 

N.B. DAILY MAIL.—‘' Mr. Shand has done his work oaiy 
well. His narrative is eminently ‘readable,’ with the due spice of 
and his judgments are always judicial and fair.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND 7 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW NOVEL BY ESME STUART.’ 
Now ready, In Two Vols., crown 8vo, price 27s. 


MARRIED TO ORDER. A Romance of 
Modern Days. By Esmé Stuart, Author of “ Joan Vellacot,” ‘A Woman 
of Forty,” ‘‘ Kestell, of Greystone,” &c. 
Just ready, price rs. net ; by post 1s, 2d. 
Third Edition, with additions, in Paper Covers, with Illustrations. 


A GIRL’S RIDE IN ICELAND. By Mrs. 


Avec Tweente (#ée Harley), Author of “‘ A Winter Jaunt to Norway” (with 
accounts of Nansen, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Brandes, &c.), Fully Illus- 
trated. ‘Wilton, Q.C.; or, Life in a Highland Shooting Box.” 

“ Avery pretty and clever little volume. . . . Altogether the impression her 
excellent book gives is that the land of the S. is more interesting than many a 
stock holiday resort, while many tourists should be obliged to Mrs. Alec Tweedie for 

howing how iently Iceland may be explored with the help of a little courage 
and cheerfulness.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. net. 


IN MARKET OVERT. By James Payy, 


Author of “By Proxy,” “The Confidential Agent,” “‘A Stumble on the 
Threshold,” &c. With Illustrations by Walter Paget. 


Cheap Edition, Illustrated, now ready, price 3s. 61. 


A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD. By 


James Payn. 
“|. . The dramatic unity of time, place, and circumstances has never had a more 
novel setting. . . ."—Daily Graphic. 


Second Edition, Now ready, price 6s. 


WILTON, Q.C.; or, Life in a Highland 


Shooting Box. By Mrs. Atec Tweepre, Author of ““A Winter Jaunt te 
Norway ” (with personal accounts of Nansen, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Brandes), ‘‘ A 
Girl's Ride in Iceland,” &c. 
**Mrs. Alec Tweedie has much to tell that is at once racy and interesting, and those 
who love the Highlands will read her admirable word-pictures with great pleasure. 
The story is eminently readable.” —Scotsman, 


Now ready, at the Libraries and Bookstalls, In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WHEN FORTUNE FROWNS; being the Life 


and Adventures of Gilbert Coswarth, a gentleman of Cornwall, how he fought 
for Prince Charles in the Years 1745 and 1746, and what Befell Him Thereafter. 
By Karuarine Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild- 
flower,” ‘‘ In London Town,” “ Katharine Blyth,” “‘An Imperfect Gentleman,” 
“* Love or Money,” “‘ In the Alsatian Mountains,”’ &c. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrations and Map. 12s. net. 


SIX MONTHS IN A SYRIAN MONASTERY : 


being the Record of a Visit to the Headquarters of the Syrian Church in 
Mesopotamia, with some account of the Yazidis, or Devil Worshippers of 
Mosul and El Jilwah, their sacred book. By Oswacp H. Parry, B.A., of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Illustrated by the Author. With a Prefatory Note 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 


Now ready, in Paper Covers. Price 1s. 


MY CHIEFS. By a Former AssIsTANT 
Master. My First Chief—Rev. Evan Jellicle, M.A. ay Second Chief— 
Herbert Strong, M.A. My Third Chief—Rev. Uriah Meek, B.A. M 
Fourth Chief —Rev. Algernon Fitzport, M.A. My Fifth Chief—Fran 
—_ LLD. ‘De Rebus Scholasticus”—Looking Backward and For- 
w 

Now ready, royal 8vo, price 16s. net ; by post, 16s. 6d. 


SPORTING DAYS IN SOUTHERN INDIA: 


being Reminiscences of Twenty Trips in Pursuit of sy ee chiefly in the 
Madras Presidency. By Lieut.-Col. A. J. O. Pottock, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
With numerous Illustrations by WHyMper and others. 
Contents.—The Bear — The Panther — The Tiger--The Indian Bison — The 
t—Deer (Cervide) and Antelopes—The Ibex—Miscellzneous. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price ss. net ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


THE KNIGHTS AND KINGS OF CHESS. 


By the Rev. G. A. Macponect, B.A. With Portrait and Seventeen Illustra- 
tions. 


Crown $vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 5s. ; 
it, 3d. extra. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHESS IN THEORY 


AND PRACTICE. By James Mason. 
Contents.—I. Elements of Chess. II, General Principles. III. Combination, 
IV. Exposition of Master Play Complete. 


A POCKET BOOK FOR ANGLERS AND RAMBLERS, 
Now ready, in Crown remo, buckram, 2s. 6d. net ; paper covers, rs, 6d. net. 


A MIXED BAG. A Medley of Angling Stories 


and Sketches. By “‘Rep Srinner,” Author of ‘‘ Near and Far,” “ By See 
and Sea,” ‘Travel and Trout,” ‘‘ Waterside Sketches,” ‘ Nota Ship- 
wrecks,” “‘ The Thames from Oxford to the Pool,” &c, 


“PASTIME” (with which is incorporated 


“ FOOTBALL”). 
orn Every Wednesday, Price ad. 
™ Critical Reports of the Week's Football Matches ; Notes from the Schools and the 
Chief Clubs ; Articles and Paragraphs; Notes and News of Lawn Tennis, Golf and 


Lonpon: HORACE COX, Winpsor House, Bream's BuiLDINGs, E.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW LIST. 


In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen boards, price 7s. 6d 
with I of Morland’s Paintings. 


GEORGE MORLAND: PAINTER. London, 1763-1804. 


By Ricuarpson, F.R.S.E. 

“ The facts of the artist’s career are graphically told, and the iation of his 
work, which is illustrated by six excellent plates, is judicious. Th information in 
the appendix is valuable as new, and is certain to be prized by all lovers of art.” 

2 J Black and White. 

Collectors and connoisseurs owe Mr. Richardson a debt of gratitude for his lists 
both of Morland’s works and engravings after them. We can cordially recommend 
his book both as giving on the whole a just and sane estimate of an erratic man of 
— and as containing a great deal of curious and in ing information about 

ygone manners and customs,”— Westminster Gazette, 
,, Well written and exceedingly interesting.” —Zcho. 

~ “In the memoir Mr. Richardson is able to bring more light into the pi than 
his predecessors have done. Will be especially useful to Morland ectors. The 
pages of the volume abound in anecdotcs.”—Datly News. 


On antique paper, appropriately bound, price 5s. 


FABLES AND FABULISTS—Ancient and Modern. By 


Tuomas NewsiccGinG, Author of “The History of the Forest of Rossen- 


dale,” &c. 
“* A clever little study, containing not only useful! notes on all the famous fabulists, 
but abounds in rare and happy instances. ¢ whole philosophy of the | 


is examined, and Mr. Newbigging’s views on the subject are at once interesting and 
instructive.” —Black and White. 

“‘ Throughout the work the author shows his close acquaintance with a by-path 
of literature too seldom trodden, but none the less picturesque and entertaining. A 
delightful and scholarly survey of a charming subject.”—Manchester Courier. 

“*A pleasant little book readable from title-page to finale. The author has much 
delightful matter to communicate as to the characteristics of fables interspersed with 
illustrative stories.” —Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Newbigging traverses much ground in little space. We meet many old 
friends in his pages, and some whose acquaintance the ordinary reader will be glad 
to make.”—7he Mail. 


NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 
Now Ready, Volume I., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION ; 
’ 
With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A history of and for the 
people. By W. H. S. Ausrey, LL.D. 
“ Carefully written, earnest, and well adapted to the requi 
reader.” —Scotsman. 
‘The work, well based on authorities, is, in a clear and nervous style, and every 
page is instinct with sympathy with the struggles and welfare of the people.” 
Western Daily Times. 
** If any one has a desire to read in acomprehensive and intelligible manner how the 
England of to-day has been formed, he cannot do better than consult this work.” 
Stamford Mercury. 
**Clear, concise, instructive, and deeply interesting. A most promising and timely 
addition to the modern library of history.”—Leicester Daily Mercury. 
“ A graphic and conscientious gift."—Western Morning News. 
“* The main strength of the book lies in the description of the social condition of the 
people.” —Manchester Guardian, 
“The work should take its place as a really popular history.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


In pott 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS. A New Year's Morning 


Dream. 

“The attractiveness of the imazery and the contrast of pictured scene, especially 
in the two earlier chapters, and the simple beauty of the language and the direct- 
ness and pointedness of the application, are marked and enjoyable features, The 
booklet can be overtaken in something like an hour’s comfortable reading.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Louis H. Vicrory. 

** Compositions of high worth and lasting merit. The style is often charmingly 
musical, and the thoughts breathed are in many instances singularly beautiful, pure, 
and Churchman. 

In 16mo, price 2s, 6d. 


THE MUMMER, and other Poems. By Henry GAEtyn. 
* Polished and workmanlike.”—7ke Era. 
“ There are many beauties in this volume.”—Bristol Mercury. 
An exquisite little book.” —Ox/ford Chronicle. 
In crown 8v0, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 


SITA, and other Poems for Recitation. By Mrs. AYLMER 
Gow1nG (Emilia Aylmer Blake). 
“A pleasant little volume. Strong feeling and gentle sentiment embodied in 


themes great and small supply the materials for this graceful little brochure.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


ts of a genera 


In crown 8vo, price 5s. 


IN LEISURE TIME: A Booklet of Verse. By Wittiam 
S. Mavor. 
“ Mr. Mavor has a true poetic gift."—British Weekly. 
“* His lines are full of melody and sweetness.”—Bristol Mercury. 
Contains many gems of thought. . . A literary treasure." —Bath Herald. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


TREASURES OF THE DEEP, and other Poems. By 


the late Rouinson Exiort. 

“In ‘ Treasures of the Deep, and other Poems,’ one discovers a new poet of the 
Lake School. Acquaintance with Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey gives 
one no distaste for the simpler, yet seemingly quite as heartfelt, rhymes of their present- 
day successor. The writer has evidently a rich store of lake and fell legend and 
tradition at command.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

LUX NATURZ: Nerve System of the Universe. A New 
Demonstration of an Old Law. By Davip Sincrarr, Author of “ A New 
Creed,” &c. 

A very thoughtfully written book.” —/ournal of Microscopy. 
Intelligent ofl find the book Christian World. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM IN APOSTOLIC 


SUCCESSION. For the Evangelization of the World. By the Rev. W. 
Earze, M.A., B.D. 
“A very able defence of the threefold Apostolic orders in the Church and ef 


Apostolic succession.” —National Church, 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF 
ROME TO THE TIME OF AUGUSTUS, Translated by Professor 
Dickson, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper Edition Revised. In 5 vols. 
crown 8vo, 37s. 6d. Each sold separately, 7s. 6d 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the His- 


tory of Rome from Czsar to Diocietian. By Professor MomMsEN. Trans- 
lated by Professor Dickson, D.D., LL.D. ‘2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. From the 
Of Balliol College, Oxford. € vols. demy ‘Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RISE AND PRO- 


GRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary 
Principles and Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 


THE WORLD. By Professor Creasy. Library Edition, in demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. ; Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, red cloth, 2s. ; canvas cloth, 1s. 4d. 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


CANTERBURY. By Watter Farqunar Hook, late Dean af Chichester. 
ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. ch separately 
(with the exception of IIT., IV., VI. and VII. ), 15s. The New Series begins 
with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. By Witttam James, In 6 vols, crown 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Tuters. By Frepericx 
BERL. With Fifty Fine Engravings, and Portraits of most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the Wor , engraved on Steel. New and Revised 
Edition. In 5 vols. demy 8vo, 45s. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Fauvset be Bourrienne, Private Secretary to the Emperor. Edited 
by Colonel Puirrs., 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 36s. 


THE COURT AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. 


By Laure Junot (Ducnesse D’Aprantis). A New and Revised Edition, 
with Additional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the Persons 
mentioned in the Work. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE MET- 


TERNICH. Edited by Prince RicHarp sy ge Translated by 
Rosina Napier and Gerarp W. Vols. I. and IL, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and two Facsimiles, 36s. Vols. III. and I oy 1816- 
1829, demy 8vo, 36s. Vol. V., 1830-1835, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE 
OF MARLBOROUGH TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By Field-Marshal Viscount Wotse.ey, K.P. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. From the German of ANTON Gus. By Professor Ten Brook. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. Edited by Peter Cunnincuam, F.S.A, 
In 9g vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOIN- 


ETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., 
and XVI. By Jeanne Louise Henriette Campax, First Lady-in- Waiting 
to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition, In crown 8vo, with a 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER iebane M.A., Christ's 
Coll., Cam., Author of “ Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. ‘8v0, 158, 


THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Micner. By Anprew Scoste. With Two Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M. Guizor. By Anprew Scosie, Crown 8vo, with 4 
Portraits, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.S LIST, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY: 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-4. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 
THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 
Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure and Methods of 
Tribal Society. 


By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Author of “‘ The English Village Community,” &c. 


8vo, 18s, 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1894. 
*," Volumes of The ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1853-1893 can still 
be had, 18s. each. 


Crown 8vo, ss. net. 
THE TENTH MUSE, 
And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., Author of “The Light of Asia,” &c. 


. crown 8vo, ros. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF LORD 
BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
From 1862 to 1894. 
Arranged and Edited by Guia 8, EARDLEY.WILMOT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLACIES OF RACE THEORIES AS 
APPLIED TO NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Essays by WILLIAM DALTON BABINGTON, M.A. | 


With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story of Child Life. 


By EDITH H. FOWLER. 


“ Miss Fowler's book is an_ exquisite study of child life. . .. The authoress's 
reticence and delicate knack of suggestiveness are among the characteristics | 
of her work."—Daily News. j 


LONDON AND NEw York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. | 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. Exvcacomes, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol 
Author of “ Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuartes | 

Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ and in History at New College, 

Oxford, Author of “ Warwick the *“ A History of Greece,” &c. 1 

Crown Bvo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. ! 

“ This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History of England which has 
yet been written.” —Guardian, 


PLEASURABLE BEE KEEPING. By C. N. 
Wuire, Lecturer to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, &c. 

Fully lilustrated. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 

** A careful study of this work, side by side with practice with one’ or two hives, 


ligent individual to become rapidly ex 
will enable any intellig i pidly 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER, By the Spee S. R, Hore (Dean of Rochester). 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth 
‘*A delightful volume, full not merely of information, but of humour and enter- 
tainment,"’— World, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


S. R. Hore. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 


THORSTEIN OF THE MERE: a Saga ¢ of the 


Northmen in Lakeland. By W. G. Cottincwoop, Author of “ Life of Joho 
Ruskin,” &c. With Illustrations. Price 


108. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


Publisher to the India Office. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


cottish Provident Institution 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
SUMMARY of REPORT to the 57th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING held at Edinburgh, on 24th April, 1895. 


| The PROPOSALS received were £1,700,169. The NEW ASSURANCES completed were £1,468,659. 
1 , and includes 1 Policies f 
AW being recognized as specially suitable. : 
if TOTAL PREMIUMS of the Year, £662,450. TOTAL INCOME, including Interest, £1,027,942. 


The CLAIMS, including Bonus Additions,* were £464,686. 
* These averaged 50 per cent on the Assurances which participated. 


The REALIZED FUNDS amounted at 3ist December, 1894, to £9,043,193. 


| . Or after Deduction of Claims admitted, but not then paid, and of other Outstanding Items, to £8,949,754, 
Ht | the Increase during the year being the large sum of £413,453- ; 


Ht THE PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTION 
in each Septennial Period is shown in the following 


TABLE. 
SURPLUS. 
In PERIODS TOTAL FUNDS INCREASE INCOME ~ 
ENDING ASSURANCES AT END OF OF No. OF IN LAST YEAR 
gist DECEMBER.| EFFECTED. PERIOD, FunpDs. PaRTICI- AMOUNT. OF PERIOD. ~ 
PANTS. 
| 1845 (8 years) £942,899 £69,009 £69,009 oe os £25,366 | 
| 1852 2,571,328 254.675 «85,666 167 £26,159 68207 > 
1859 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 120,625 
i 1866 715251373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181,544 205,358 
1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 353,013 
19,695,470 309134252 660,077 6,662 624,473 56.441, 
I 04 179,74 2,266, 4 1,051, 783, 
1894 34,900,385 9,043,104 2,863, 13. 1,423,0 1,097:848 ° 
} 


Premiums averaged only about 1 r cent—an exceptionally favourable ratio, more particularly in view of the fact that it is calculated upon the 
Institution's low premiums ; the REALIZED FUNDS increased from £6,179,746 to £9,043,194; and the rate of interest earned was maintained at over 
44 per cent. The CLAIMS paid during the same period were £2,805,065, and, both in number and amount, were greatly under the expectation—having 
j been about four-fifths of the estimate based on the ‘‘ Actuaries’ Experience HM" Table, on which the calculations proceed. More than one half of the 
i Members who died were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were 


on the average equal to an addition of about 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 


SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 


In ing the Liabilities, the ‘‘ Actuaries’ Experience Hm" Table has again been employed, the entire loading having been wn off and — 
excluded from the calculations, with an additional reserve in respect of Assurances effected by single payment or by terminable Premiums. ‘At all previous 
Investigations, interest at the rate of 4 per cent was assumed in the calculations; but in view of the general tendency towards a reduction in the earning 
j power of money on first-class securities, the Directors are of opinion that 3} per cent forecasts now the eae gg 9 of the future as accurately as 4 per 
} «cent did in former’years; and the present valuation has accordingly proceeded upon a 3} per cent is. The rate actually earned throughout the 
AG ‘Septennium has exceeded 4} per cent. It is gratifying that this important change can be effected without materially diminishing the shares of Surplus as 
compared with previous divisions. In connection with this change, it should not be lost sight of that various additional privileges have been conferred on 
the Members during the past Septennium—viz,, the payment of intermediate bonuses, the payment of claims immediately on proof of death, and the cessa- 
tion after five years of extra premiums for foreign residence. 


The SURPLUS resulting from the Valuation amountsto. . « £1,423,018 5 
. from which there falls to be deducted the amount already paid as intermediate 

Bonuses . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 60,831 Io 3 

41,362,186 11 2 

Of this sum it is recommended that there be retained for future division . 391,796 0 


Leaving to be now apportioned in terms of the Laws te 


y | ing the Septennial period ending 31st December last, the NEW ASSURANCES completed amounted to’ £8,153,342; the ratio of EXPENSES to 


V The number of Policies now entitled to participate, either immediately or prospectively in the course of the next seven years, is 13,220, among which, 
fi! accordingly, the above sum of £970,390 11s. 2d. falls to be divided. + 8 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


' THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the AssURED the full benefit of the Low 
Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the PROPRIETARY OFFICES, while at the same time retainining the WHOLE SuRPLUs for the Policyholders. 
He Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly LARGER ASSURANCES from the first, 
but, by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from loss, will in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be 
obtained under the more usual system of High Premiums. 
THE RATES OF PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1200 to £i2se may be secured for the same yearly premium 
which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 being equivalent to . 
; AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 to 25 PER CENT. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share’ being given to 


i 1 those by whose early death there is a /oss to the Common Fund. ‘ 
2 | The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), : 

j ti and immediate payment of Claims, as on all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in ‘ 

a |" the interests of the members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interest. # 


i London Branch: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


| Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. __ 


| : REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
i Printed by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., at 14 Tavistock Street, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT Davies at the Office, No, 38 Southampton 
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